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DESCRIPTIVE ANIMAL NAMES IN GREECE. 


ComMENTATORS on Hesiod have noted 
certain quaint, picturesque phrases, occur- 
ring chiefly in the Works and Days, as 


. evidence of a so-called ‘oracular or religious 


style.’' Giéttling, for example, remarks :? 
‘magnam Hesiodi carmina familiaritatem 
produnt cum Pythiorum sacerdotum oraculis 
eorumyue toto loquendi modo,’ and as in- 
stances of this Delphian dialect cites the 
following words: gepéorxos (W. and D. 571), 
dvooreos (524), mévrofos (742), atov and 
xAwpov (743), ips (778), apepdKortros avip 
(605), xerpodikns (189), piO0r oKxoriot (194) 
and dikat oKxodta (221), etppdvn (560), vnds 
mrepd (628), yAavny (7h. 440). The list is 
not exhaustive — Van Lennep e.g. adds 
Kepaol kal vyjKepot bAnKoirat (W. and D. 529)— 
but it will serve to indicate the phraseology 
in question. 

That these and similar forms of speech 
really emanated from Delphi seems to me 
to be a proposition that has been accepted 
too readily. The Pythian priestess was 
indeed wont to use a jargon of obscure and 
unobvious words, which gave her responses 
a grandiloquent air not without a seasoning 
of ambiguity. Plutarch says? that Apollo 
ultimately forbade her to call her fellow- 
citizens IIvpixao, the Spartans ’Odiofdpor, 
mankind in general ’Opéares, rivers ’Opépzro- 
rat, and so forth—ddedov tov xpynopov ern 
Kai yAwooas Kal Tepippdoes Kat aodpear. 
But the recondite wording of Delphian 
oracles was only a particular example of 


1 Mahaffy, Greek Classical Literature, i. 124, n. 2. 
2 El. 1843, p. xxix. 
3 De Pyth, or, 24, 
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that enigmatic and symbolic language which 
was the common possession of all Greek 
mystics,* and does not on examination bear 
more than a superficial resemblance to the 
descriptive style of Hesiod. Nor is there, 
so far as I am aware, any ancient authority 
for connecting the two. To take Gittling’s 
list : in no single case do the scholia allude 
to Delphi, while more than once they defi- 
nitely assign other localities as the proven- 
ance of the phrases in dispute. But if, in 
view of their testimony, we are unable to 
regard Hesiod’s peculiar terminology as due 
to Delphian influence, if we cannot go so 
far as to call it the ‘dialectus deorum,’ it 
remains to ask from what source were de- 
rived those striking expressions which give 
pause to all who are familiar with the even 
flow of epic verse. In the present inquiry 
I propose to limit myself to the animal 
names, perhaps the most salient of the said 
expressions ; and I shall attempt to show 
that Hesiod has availed himself of a few 
graphic provincialisms, which with a poet's 
instinct he has incorporated in his other- 
wise conventional vocabulary. 

It will probably be admitted that in 
Greece, as in our own country, descriptive 
animal names were either (a) universally 
recognized, (b) restricted to local usage, or 
(c) poetic neologisms. Just as wag-tail or 
glow-worm with us are xvpia dvopata, while 
hod-man-dod (a snail) would be barely in- 
telligible to a Londoner though expressive 

4 Clement cf Alexandria (Strom. V. viii. 45-50) 
affords ample proof of it in the case of Orphie and 
Pythagorean writers. 
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enough in Suffolk; so with the Greeks 
kiAXoupos Or tvyéAapmis would pass current 
anywhere, while depéoixos, which Dionysius 
Thrax understood of the snail and others of 
the tortoise,> meant an insect of some sort 
to the Arcadians.® Again, just as Browning’ 
alone is responsible for sea-fruit in the sense 
of anemones or /ong-ears as a synonym for 
ass, so an Aeschylus or a Sophocles* may 
jure suo term the eagle Awos rrnvds Kiwv. 
But it is with provincial variants that we 
are more immediately concerned. Further 
examples are collected by Lobeck ;° some few 
of them may be names of distinct species, 
but the majority are alternative appellations 
of a local sort. With the help of Hesychius 
we may enumerate the following. ’Apyizovs!° 
was a Macedonian word for an eagle. The 
Athamanes called fishes éomdXovs,! a word 
possibly connected with dozaipw. Grass- 
hoppers in Elis were BaéBaxor, that is ‘ chat- 
terers’; though in Pontus the same term 
denoted frogs.'2 The Laconians called the 
sow the ‘clod-digger,’ BwAdpvyxa.'? At Syra- 
cuse the worm was known as yadayas.'* 
Swans at Elis were depyra.’® Kids fed on 
straw were called d:axadapdoapkes © in a 
Rhodian law. The ass, from wagging its 
ears, was xitAXos !7 among the Dorians ; from 
its stubbornness was péuvwy !S at Athens— 
the stallion-ass being pvydds!” among the 
Phocians. The Thebans said xwrAddas for 
swallows, and dpréAryov for a cock.?° Avyavrap 
was a Laconian name for the grasshopper," 
Aaxéras*? and dyéras®? being Dorie equiva- 
lents for the same creature. dzurOotiAa was 
the Boeotian word for a cuttle-fish.** tayivas 
meant a hare to the Lacedemonians, a 
stag*® elsewhere. pag, connected by L. 
and §S. with a Sanskrit root meaning to 
‘ery,’ was Aetolian for a mouse.*" In Mace- 


5 Etym. Mag. 790, 35 s.v. pepéouros. 

6 Proclus on Hesiod, /”. & J). 571. 

7 The Englishman in Italy: A Pillar at Sebvevar, 
Aesch. P.V. 1022, Ag. 136: Soph. fr. 766. 
® Aglaophamus, p. 847 ff. 

10 Hesych. s.v. 

11 Idem, s.%. 

12 Tdem, s.v. 

13 Tdem, s.v. 

14 Etym. Mag. 221, 49: Anecd. Belk. i. 280. 
15 Nicander ap. Athen. 392A. 

16 Hesych. s.v. 

7 Pollux, vii. 56. 

18 Tdem, ix. 48. 

19 Hesych. s.v. 

°0 Strattis ap. Athen, 622a. 

21 Hesych. s.v. 

2 Ael. N.A. 10, 44. 

°3 Arist. Av. 1095, Pax 1159. 

4 Photius, p. 249: Strattis ap. Athen, 6224. 
% Ael. NA. 7, 47. 

26 Hesych. s.v. raxivns. 

7 Schol. on Nic. Alex. 37. 
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donia the lion was known as ‘ bright-eyes,’ 
xépwv,> a word also used to denote an 
eagle.?” 

It will be seen that many of these pro- 
vincial terms are strictly analogous to the 
animal names of Hesiod. Consequently, I 
should prefer to regard dvdcreos, hepéorxos, 
idpis, as local names for euftle-fish, snail, and 
ant, rather than as terms adopted from the 
vocabulary of the Delphian oracle. Of 
course the Delphians, like other Greek com- 
munities, had idioms of their own. For 
instance, when Pindar*® uses xaprairoda to 
denote a bull, the scholiast ad loc. observes 
that it was a word peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of Delphi—otrws AeA doi idiws tov tadpov. 
And it is likely enough that the priestess of 
Apollo would employ such words for Loxian 
purposes: thus 7dvvour, an epithet of similar 
formation, was according to Polemon used 
by the Pythian to mean a young lamb.*! 
But to infer that Hesiod’s phraseology is 
necessarily ‘oracular or religious’ seems to 
me quite an erroneous limitation. 

It would, however, be rash to argue that, 
because a descriptive animal name was not 
universally recognized, therefore it must be 
a provincialism. This would be to leave out 
of account our third division—poetic inno- 
vations—of which examples are not far to 
seek, Archilochus*? calls an eagle peddp- 
mvyos, a word with a double reference, but 
apparently modelled on zvyapyos, which is 
used by Sophocles *? and others to denote 
a further variety of the same bird.** Aeschy- 
lus writes dvOeuoupyds for bee, Naprovprs for 
fox,*® and perhaps peddyxepws for bull. 
Later poets furnish numerous instances ; 
e.g. Theocritus uses pyxddes*? for goats ; 
Lycophron é\Aoy* for a fish; Nicander 
Bpwopnris* or Bpwpyrop,"! the Anthology 
oykytys,” for an ass. Hence it is evident 
that, in default of express witness to their 
origin, it is unsafe to conclude that such 
words were not mere freaks of the poet’s 
fancy. As regards Hesiod, we have it on 


28 Schol. on Lyc. 455. 
*9 Lyc. 260. 
0 Ol. xiii. 81. 

Hesych. s.v. 

%2 Frag. 110, Bgk. 

33 Frag. 931. 

34 Etym. Mag. 695, 50. 

35 Pers. 604. 

36 Frag. 397: ep. Theoc. viii. 65, & Adumoupe 
«tov, and v. 112, ras dacuKépkos GAw@TEKAS. 

87 Schol. on Ag. 1118. 

38 Theocr. i, 87, v. 100. 

39 Lyc. 598, 796. 

4° Ap. Athen. 6835. 

4 Ther. 357. 

42 Anth. P. ix. 301, 1. 
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the authority of Kleitarchos that dvdareos 
was a Lacedemonian word for cuttle-fish,* 
and Dionysius Thrax is cited for the fact 
that pepéorxos was the name of an Arcadian 
insect: idpes is unvouched for, but, if 
analogy goes for anything, should be set 
down as a third example of provincialism. 
It is tempting to pursue the topic further, 
and to raise the question, Are these de- 
scriptive names of animals to be attributed 
merely to the inborn poetry of rustic wits, 
or do they possess any deeper significance ? 
In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiv. 157, 
I ventured to suggest that nomenclature of 
this type is comparable with that of some 
totem clans, which ‘are careful not to speak 
of their totem by its proper name, but use 
descriptive epithets instead.’?° Mr. Frazer 
apprises me that indirect modes of address 
are found also where there is no question of 
totemism, and he has most kindly furnished 
me with the following cases in point. 
Natives in Bechuanaland count it unlucky 
to speak of ‘a lion by his name, Tao: he is 
called the boy with the beard.’ ** Monteiro 
states that the blacks of Angola ‘always 
use the word Ngana or “Sir” when speaking 
of the lion, as they believe that he is fetish, 
and would not fail to punish them for their 
want of respect if they omitted to do so.’ 47 
Certeux and Carnoy relate that the Arabs 
vall the lion ‘Monseigneur Johan-ben-el- 
Johan,’ that is, John son of John.*8 Suma- 


43 Proclus on Hesiod WW. & D. 524. 

4 Idem ibid. 571. 

4 Frazer, Totemism, pp. 15-16. 

6 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xvi. 
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Angola and the River Congo, ii. 116. 

% TL’ Algérie Traditionelle, i. 172. Prof. A. A. 
Bevan supplies me with the following note on 
Arabian appellations. 

The kunya is the name which Arabian parents 
derive from one of their children (usually the eldest 
son), as when a man is called Aba Malik (father of 
Malik), a woman Uinmu Malik (mother of Malik), 
ete, 

Among the Arabs it is considered more polite to 
address a man by his kunya than by his real name 
(‘ism’) or his nickname (‘lakab’). In the early 
days of Islam there were people who maintained that 
only persons of Arabian descent had a right to be 
called by a kunya, that the Mawdli (‘Clients,’ z.e. 
foreigners converted to Islam) did not deserve such 
an honour. It is worth noticing that the same man 
migh bear several kunyas, and, in particular, war- 
riors sometimes bore one kunya in battle and another 
in time of peace (see Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Stuaien, Halle 1889—1890, Erster Theil, p. 267). 
Sometimes a man’s kunya was derived not from a 
real but from a fictitious son; thus for example the 
poet Abii Nuwas (who died early in the ninth century 
after Christ) says in describing a conversation with a 
Jewish tavern-keeper— 

‘We said to him, What is your name? and he 
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trans call the tiger by coaxing and euphem- 
istic terms,‘ such as ‘ ancestor’ or ‘the free 
wild beast’ or ‘the old man.’®° The same 
islanders call crocodiles by the honourable 
title of ‘ grandfather.’®' Sayyids and high- 
class Musalmans aftirm that when you see 
a snake you should call it not by its proper 
name, but either sher (tiger) or rassi (string).°? 
According to Mateer natives of Travancore 
‘are careful not to speak disrespectfully of 
such powerful creatures (as serpents): as 
the Malayalies of the Shervaray Hills, 
while hunting the tiger, only speak of it as 
a dog, so the cobra is called nalla tambiran, 
“the good lord,” or nalla pambu, “ the good 
snake.”’°’ Bourke states that among the 
Apaches ‘ only ill-bred Americans or Euro- 


answered, Samuel-—but I bear the kunya Abii ‘Amr 
(father of ‘Amr), although no ‘Amr exists.’ 

A kunya may also be given to inanimate objects, 
e.g. a battle-field is called Uaumu kastal, ‘mother of 
dust,’ the Red Sea is called Aba Khalid, ‘father of 
Khalid’ (Khalid being a common name), ete. 

The following kunyas are applied to animals— 


1. Abii Ayyib (father of Job) = the camel. 
2. Abu-l-husain (father of the little 
fortress) = the fox. 

3. Abu-l-Harith = the lion. 

4, Abt Ja‘da = the wolf. 

5. Abi Jukhadib = akind of le- 
cust. 

6. Abii barakish (father of spots) = akind of wild 
bird. 

7. Ummu ‘Amir (mother of ‘Amir) = the hyaena. 


In some of these cases the selection of the name 
has an obvious reason, but in others it_is altogether 
obscure. Names like Al-Harith and ‘Amir were ex- 
tremely common among the Arabs, and it is therefore 
by no means certain that in calling the lion ‘father 
of Al-Harith’ and the hyaena ‘mother of ‘Amir’ 
the Arabs were guided by the etymological meaning 
of the name, for in proportion to the commonness of 
a name its original sense ceases to be thought of. 

The poet Ash-Shanfara, of the sixth century of our 
era, predicting that he will be slain in battle, says to 
his unfriendly fellow-tribesmen :— 

‘Do not bury me, for that is a thing forbidden to 
you, but receive the glad tidings, O mother of 
‘Amir! ’-—i.c. he prefers to be devoured by the 
hyaena rather than to be buried by his tribe. The 
scholiast on this verse tells us that ‘it is the custom 
in hunting the hyaena to dig out her hole, she mean- 
while retreating little by little, and the hunter 
saying, ‘Mother of ‘Amir, she is not here, receive 
the glad tidings, Mother of ‘Amir, concerning lean 
sheep and locusts clinging together!’ So the hunter 
continues to dig, repeating these words, and the 
hyaena retreats until she reaches the bottom of her 
hole, when she rushes out with fury ’ (see the Hamdsa 
of Aba Tammam, ed. Freytag, p. 242 of the Arabic 
text, p. 431 of the Ist vol. of the Latin transla- 
lation). 

49 Marsden, Hist. of Sumatra, p. 292. 

50 Bastian, Die Volker des dstlichen Asien, v. p. 
51. 
51 Nieuwenhuisen en Rosenberg, Het ciland Nias, 


p. 115. 


52 Panjab Notes and Queries, i, no. 122. 
53 Native Life in Travancore, p 320 f. 
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peans, who have never had any “raising,” 
would think of speaking of the bear, the 
snake, the lightning, or the mule, without 
employing the reverential prefix ‘ Ostin,” 
meaning “old man,” and equivalent to the 
Roman title Senator.’ Leemius® says 
of the Lapps of Finmark: ‘ursum proprio 
et genuino suo nomine Gnouzhja compellare 
non facile audebant, metuentes, ne, si fece- 
rint, immanis belua solito crudelius armenta 
dilaniaret ; vero itaque suppresso nomine, 
Moedda-Aigja, senem cum mastruca, appel- 
lare solebant.’ Similarly Miss Stokes °° 
says: ‘The Laplander speaks of the bear 
as “the old man with the fur coat”: in 
Annam the tiger is called “ grandfather ” or 
“lord.” The Finnish hunters called the 
bear “the apple of the forest,” ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful honey-claw,”’ “the pride of the thicket.”’ 
Among the Wotjaks the bear is termed the 
‘uncle of the wood.’*’ The Esthonians 
call the bear ‘ broad-foot,’ the wolf ‘ grey- 
coat,’ thinking that if thus addressed they 
will be inclined to clemency.*S Gubernatis 
states that a girl in an Esthonian tale ac- 
costs a crow, whose help she needs, as ‘ bird 
of light.’®* Swedish traditions enumerate 
certain creatures that are not to be men- 
tioned by their own but by euphemistic 
names for fear of incurring their wrath, 
Even in the Shetlands, fishermen, when at 
sea, will not mention the salmon directly, 
nor yet certain other objects such as the 
pig, the cat, the minister, but use some 
circumlocution to escape the ill-omened 
words.®! 

In the foregoing examples of this wide- 
spread practice the country folk avoid the 
risk of offending the animal by using some 
periphrasis of a deferential sort in lieu of 
the actual name. This periphrasis may take 
the form of a descriptive title—‘the boy 
with the beard,’ ‘ broad-foot,’ or ‘ grey-coat.’ 
And it is, I think, possible that similar 
animal names in vogue among the Greeks 
are to be accounted for by some such 
underlying superstition, At any rate the 
parallelism is sufficiently striking ; and the 
euphemistic evasion of the direct name is 
quite in the Greek spirit. To the stock in- 
stances should be added Maxpofio1, which, 
Hesychius informs us, was the Rhodian 


54 On the Border with Crook, p. 132. 
5 De Lapponibus Commentatio, p. 502. 
56 Indian Fairy Tales, p. 260. 
57 Max Buch, Die Wotjdken, p. 139. 
58 Rocler-Kreutzwald, Der Eisten abergliubische 
Gebréuche. 
59 Zoological Mythology, i. 151. 
6 Thorpe, Northern Mythology, ii. 83. 
61 A. Edmonston, Zetland Islands, ii. 74. 
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name for the nymphs. Rennell Rodd in his 
volume on Zhe Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece remarks (p. 188) that the vampire in 
Crete and Rhodes is known as Karayavas 
the Destroyer, in Tenos as *Avaxafovpevos 
the Snatcher, in Cyprus as Sapxopeévos the 
Flesh-eater : similarly (p. 202) the devil is 
‘not to be named save indirectly, or under 
some euphemistic title such as 6 wAavyjrns 
the Wanderer, 6 dyueA€rnros the Unmention- 
able, 6 padpos the Black one, 6 KaAds avOpw- 
aos the Good man, or even—as in Rhodes 
and elsewhere—é 2& dad ’80, which may be 
interpreted, the Get-thee-behind-me.’ An 
extreme case is the modern Greek for the 
small-pox (ibid. p. 135), viz. EvAoyéa, ‘ she 
that must be named with respect.’ 

But if we cannot affirm that the animal 
names used by the Greek peasantry are to 
be considered the outcome of primitive 
superstition, there is at least one case 
(hitherto, I believe, overlooked) in which a 
descriptive title seems to be associated with 
an animal cult —I refer to the name MeAdp- 
zovus, Blackfoot. The similarity of this word 
to many of the formations already noticed 
will be at once perceived. MédAas is an 
obvious element in the compound, occurring 
also in peAayxdpudos, the black-cap; pedap- 
mvyos, the eagle ; pedavderos, the black eagle ; 
peravdepos, the redstart ; peXavovpos, the 
black-tail (fish or snake), &e. And as ex- 
amples of animals named from some pecu- 
liarity attaching to their feet we have 
dacvrous, ciAtrodes, €AAdrrOdEs, epvOpdzovs, 
moAvrous, for generic terms ; [ddapyos, the 
horse, Hoddapyn, the equine harpy, and the 
"Immos Bporozovs of the Nikaians,® for par- 
ticular specimens. On Greek moneys, too, 
the foot sometimes stands for the entire 
creature. he device of Kranion in Kephal- 
lenia was a ram; for this some coins sub- 
stitute a ram’s head, the foreparts of a ram, 
or a ram’s foot.® Again, the currency of 
Psophis, which usually bears a stag or the 
foreparts of a stag, in one case shows on the 
reverse a stag’s hoof." But, granted that 
the word peAdyuovs, so far as its mere form- 
ation goes, may be ranked with the Estho- 
nian ‘broad-foot’ or the Greek dpyizovs, 
épvOpdrous, as an animal name, is there any 
proof that the mythical MeAdurovs, the seer 


62 Mionnet, Médailles Antiques, Suppl. vol. v. 
Pl. I. p. 148. 

63 Cp, Jean Ingelow’s, ‘Come up MWhite-foot, 
Come up Light-foot.’ 

64 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins ; Peloponnesus, PI). 
XVI. 16, 24, 25: pp. 78, 80. 

65 hid. Pl. XXXVI. 20; p. 198, where the design 
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of the Odyssey, stood in close relation to an 
animal that might be so described ? 

In the first place we recall the legend that 
Melampus was acquainted with the language 
of animals.°® Then, he cured the daughters 
of King Proetus of their animal mania. 
And he possessed the power of transforming 
himself into various shapes. ‘These fables 
suffice to connect him with the animal world 
in general, but more exact references are 
not wanting. The fact that he was wor- 
shipped as patron deity at AiyooGeva suggests 
that the animal with which he was especially 
associated was the goat. The suggestion is 
supported by an imperial coin of Aegosthena, 
which represents an infant suckled by a 
goat.°6 On this Prof. Percy Gardner com- 
ments :® ‘T am not aware that there is any 
record of the existence of a tradition that 
Melampus was suckled by a she-goat ; but 
nothing is more likely. Such stories were 
told of highly-gifted men, and it is fairly 
certain that the type of the coin must refer 
to a noted native of Aegosthena, and so to 
Melampus, who was its only remarkable 
man.’ Further support is given by Pliny, 
xxv. 47 (ed. Sillig), who writes : ‘ Melam- 
podis fama divinationis artibus nota est ; ab 
hoe appellatur unum hellebori genus Me- 
lampodion, Aliqui pastorem eodem nomine 
invenisse tradunt capras purgari pasto illo 
animadvertentem datoque lacte sanasse Proe- 

66 Apollod. J. ix. 11—12. 
6 Mythogr. Gr, ed, Westermann, p. 384, § 


68 Head, ist. Num. p. 329 
69 J. S. vi. 58, with Quarto Plate L, A 
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tidas furentis, quam ob rem de omnibus eius 
generibus dici simul convenit.’ Mr. R. Carr 
Bosanquet, who first showed me the passage, 
observes that this ‘shepherd of the same 
name’ must be identical with the mythical 
Melampus, inasmuch as Pliny attributes to 
the former the cure of the Proetides which 
is commonly credited to the latter. Here, 
then, we have evidence on the one hand that 
Melampus was suckled by a goat, on the 
other that he was a goat-herd. When we 
reflect that he bears a name closely re- 
sembling those given by the Greek peasantry 
to animals, and peculiarly appropriate to a 
goat, may we not infer that in primitive 
times he was himself conceived as a sacred 
goat? Other facts tally with this inference. 
Melampus was said to have introduced to 
the Greeks the cult of Dionysus. Now the 
attendants of that deity—Pans, Satyrs, and 
Sileni—are regularly represented as partially 
caprine in form, and are sometimes called 
aiyes, Pan especially being aiyurddys or tpayo- 
movs.’? Moreover, Melampus’ fame rested 
largely on his talent for curing madness, 
and Dionysus was invoked ézi zavoe tis 
pavias under the title of MeAavarys.™ 

If this explanation of MeAdpovs be ad- 
mitted, it lends some colour to the view that 
the descriptive animal names of the Greek 
provincials owe their origin to some such 
primitive superstition as has been shown to 
obtain elsewhere. 

ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 
7” Frazer, The Golden Bough, i. 326-8 ; ii. 34-7. 
71 Suidas s.v. 





CRITICAL NOTES ON 


Book III. 
§ 2, p. 510. (A quotation from Isidorus). 
drav b& % edxapiotia Gov cis aitnow troreon 
kat oTHS TO Aowrov ov KaTopOHoa GAAL pH 
opaiqvar, yapnoov. For ors read troorys, 
the izd having been lost owing to the pre- 
ceding iroréoy. The corruption is as early 
as Epiphanius, by whom the passage is cited. 
Just below it is said of one who wishes to 
strengthen himself in his resolution not to 
marry otros Tov adbeXrX b od pa Xoprteobu, 
Aeyérw bre EivedyAvba éyd eis ra ayia, oddev 
Svivayar wabev. The plural trav ddeAdav 
seems more appropriate. 
§ 4, e* 511. od diddoxe 8 ai 7} cwdpoveir. 
Read airy. ‘This principle (éyxpdérea) not 
only inculcates, but creates, temperance.’ 





CLEM. AL. STROM. III. 


Ib. jpeis eivovxiav pev—paxapiLoper, povo- 
yapiav Sé...davpalopev, cvpmdcxew dé detv 
Aéeyovtes kal addAjrAwv 1a Badpy Paordlew. 
Omit dé before detv. 

§ 6, p. 512. éwei pr duaxpiver rAovorov i 
reryra i dypov dpxovTa, adpovas TE Kat 
TOUS ppovorvtas, Opretas apoevas. For 7 
dypov dpxovta read djuov 7) dpxovra ‘common 
people or ruler.’ 

1b, jdvos Kowds Tpodas Cwois dracw dva- 
rédder Stxavootvys TE TIS KoWwns dmacw er 
tons Sobeions. Omit re before ris. [I. B. 
suggests ye] In the last line of the 
Potter’s reading dixacoo’vy is confirmed by 
the phrase xowwviav ind ducaoo’vys which 
follows in the next § 

§ 7, p. 513. 76 rT éuiv Kai TO odv dnote Oe 
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Tov vopwv TapecedOeiy pyKere eis KowdTyTA, 
KOLVG TE Yap KapTouLevwy pre ynVv mire 
ktipata. Omit xowd Te yap as a dittography 
of eis xowdryta, Which should be taken with 
KapTrouperwv. 

§ 8, p. 513. (A quotation from Epiphanes). 
‘Men abandoned the community of women 
established by the Creator, xai dyow, Ei 
piav adyopevos €xEéTw Svvapéevwv Kowwvetv 
drdvrwv. Sylburg’s emendation of 6 for ei is 
generally accepted: read also efyero for éxérw. 
It is a statement of fact, not of law. Per- 
haps «i may have originated in a mar- 
ginal correction of the first syllable of 
exéTw. 

Ib. wis Ere obros év tO Kal” ypas ekeracbecn 
Aoyw ; Insert adv after was, ‘ how could such 
an one be reckoned as belonging to our 
doctrine ?’ 

§ 9, p. 514. (Another quotation from 
Epiphanes). évOev ws yeAotov cipnnoros TOD 
vopobérov phpa TovTo a KOUVOT € Ov * ok é7rt- 
Ovprjorers” Tpos TO yehoudrepov ciety ‘TaV TOD 
mAnoiov. ‘Transfer dxovoréov, placing it 
before cizeivy, ‘after the Lawgiver had 
uttered the ridiculous word “ Thou shalt not 
desire,” we must hear him say still more 
absurdly “ what belongs to thy neighbour.” ’ 
Perhaps we should read in the preceding 
line & adrod (for aire) 7d rodvbprdAjTw 
BiBrlo : 

Lb. 16 8 § ris Tod TANGIov yuvatkds’ iidTyTA 
tiv Kowwviav dvayKxdlwv ért yeolorepov eizev. 
Insert = after yuvatxés with Potter. 

§ 12, p. 515. The followers of Marcion 
object hs marriage, fighting against the 
Creator xai omevdovtes zpos Tov KexAnKOTa 
dyabov, AN od TOV ds pact Gedv ev arAw 
Tpoww, dev ovdey ibov Katadureiy évtaiba 
Bovdopevor x.7.d. Read otros, ds pact, Oeds év 
GA» tory The Good—thus Marcion dis- 
tinguished the Supreme God from the 
Demiurge whom he characterized as Just— 
who has called his own elect out of the 
world, does not reign as God here, but in 
another world, for which reason they do not 
care to leave anything of their own behind 
them in this world. 

§ 13, p. 516. The philosophers from whom 
Marcion got his idea ri yéveow Kxaxyy civar 
do not hold this to be naturally evil, éAAa 
TH WUXA TH TO dAnbes Ocadovay Kara- 
yovor yap evtaila tiv Worx Ociav otcav 
Kabamep eis KoAdoTypiov Tov Koopov. Read 
TH <pyn> 70 ddrnbes Sudovcy, this life is not 
in itself evil, but only evil to the soul which 
failed to see the truth. Or perhaps we 
might read tiv Yoyny tiv 7o dAnbis <py> 
dudcteav: it is not yéveois but the erring 
soul which is evil. Compare for the phrase 








GAnOeaav Sudeiv Strom. p. 335 fin. The allu- 
sion is to Plato Phaedr. 248 ‘ After the 
divinities, which contemplate absolute truth, 
come the other souls for whom the law is 
laid down that jris dv Wry Oed Evvorradds 
yevonevn xkatidyn Te TOV aXdOGr... 
GBAafBy etvar Srav bé ddvvaticaca éerurrécbat 
py t8y, AnOys Te Kat Kaxias wAnobcioa 
BapvvO7, it loses its wings and falls to the 
earth and receives a body of man or some 
animal’: also p. 249 od yap 7 ye wy ToTe 
isotca trhv adArAnOetav eis TOdE HEE Td 
oXipa (2.e. haman form). 

[$ 16, pd 18. dure TodTO onpaive & dy 
onpaivy 7) Wx), Kai TavTn onpa dpOas Kadeic- 
ae For rotro read rovto. I. B. 

21, p. 520. odxi Kai “Hpdxdecros Gavarov 
rv wre cave; IL v Gayo opas dé kal 76 
év Popyia > Swxpare epchepins € €v ois dyot* Gdvards 
éotw dbxooa eyepbevtes dpéopev.” Read with 
Stephanus and Bywater (//eracl. p. 25n.) 
IIv6aydpa re. 

§ 25, p. 522. rav de ag’ aipérews dy o- 
pévov Mapxiwv os pev tov Tovrucod emrepy "o- 
Onpev. Read & dvaryopev wv, asin § 5 ot dé ax 
Kapzoxparovs. oe dvayojevot. 

Lb. xiv ovyxpijowvta TH TOD Kuplov dovi 
Aeyovtos TO DirlrmH ‘ddes—por.’ GAN’ éxeivo 
oKoTeiTwoaV OS THY Opolav THS GapKos TAGoW 
kal Pidurmos épet...7ds otv odpKiov éxov 
vexpov ovK €ixev; OTe e£avéoTy Tod pYnpatos 
tov Kupiov ta ra0n vexpioavtos, Ly a avtos 
d¢ Xpicro. The first sentence is wrongly 
joined to the preceding sentence by Dindort : 
it is the protasis of which the apodosis 
begins in add’ éxeivo. Put a comma there- 
fore after po. For jocavros, written 
mechanically after vexpwoavtos, read ence. 
Potter’s emendation fworoujoarvros is nega- 
tived by the fact that we must understand 
tov Kupiov of Christ. 

§ 26, p. 523. az oBohy mdOous iv eis pécor 
tav aroctoAwy 4 THS CyAoTUTOUpEerns éKxKd- 
kAnous yuvatkds. “Transfer 9 before «is pécor, 
as in Eusebius. 

§ 27, p. 523. (On the use of the word 
samenia), dpoiws 5é Kal 7) Kowwvia, dyabov be 
kal év peraddce dpyupiov Kat tpodis Kal 
arTodijs, of S€ Kat THY éroiav dijror’ ovv adpo- 
duciwy cvpmoKiv Kowwviav aceBas KexAjKaow. 
The phrase 6 xai occurs three times in these 
lines. I cannot but think that on the 
second occasion it has slipped in from the 
line above in place of pév, which would be 
easily lost before ev. 

1b. act yoov Twa aitav WmeTepa Tap- 
bevy dpa. TH OW mpooedOovra ava. Read 
Tov ypetépwv for qperépa and insert tui 
before viv. Both rév and twi would be 
easily lost after airév and before rj, and 
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HpETepwv would be naturally changed to 
agree with zapOévw. 

Ib. p. 524. (8apevdovrar) of apaxapdc- 
govres Tiv GAnOevav, padXdov Se KatracKarrovTes 
dis olbv Te aitois, of ye TpLaaOXALoe THY 
TE oapKiKiv kal T a V CVVOVTLAGTLKHY Kowwviav 
iepopavrotor. For of ye rpicdbdix read ot 
rpidOdu01, of ye, ‘unhappy ones who make a 
sacred rite of mere fleshly union,’ and omit 
re and Tn. 

§ 29, p. 525. ei yap Kal obrov...rvevpartiKas 
éridevro Kowwvias, lows Tis adtav THY broAnWwW 
éredééato. Read éredéEar av. 

§ 30, p. 525. The followers of Prodicus 
claim to be free because they follow their 
pleasures, xparnOijvar bm’ obdevds...Bacrret S€ 
dact vonos dypahos. mpOtov pév Ott od ToLota Ww 
& BovrAovra wdvta. It is evident, as Potter 
has observed, that the latter sentence is 
inconsistent with the former, and that some 
such words as tadra 6@ Wevdn A€yovow must 
have been lost. [I. B. suggests otv for 67. | 
At the end of the § ‘as yap’ yo ‘6 
dpaprévev Sotdés éorw’ [6 dardarodos déyer|, 
omit the words in brackets. [H. J. reminds 
me that Sylburg in his Index s.v. @yai gives 
other examples of the pleonastic use of dyvi. 
In the few relevant cases I think the explan- 
atory clause should be regarded as a gloss. ] 

$31, p. 525. iBpiler d€ tis E€vos TodCTas 
kal TovTous dOtkel, odxi J Os Taperidnpos Tots 
dvaykatols xpwomevos aT pdaKOTOS TOS 
mroAirats SuaPiot ; For dmpoocKoros read ampo- 
oKOTws. 

§ 32, p. 525. 6 yotv éxxevryoas Tov mépvov 
etAaBovpevos mpos tod Oeod deckvutat. 
Read with Lowth eiAoyovpevos. 

§ 35, p. 527. yap otdey éote Kaxov Kat 
obkére pepivews actos Ov aitiaabe bs avtiretay- 
Hévov TG Ged, OSE KakOD Tos YyéyovE TOLNTLKOS 
—ovvavaipetrar yap TO KaKw Kal TO dSévdpov 
—i) di éote 7o wovnpov ev irdp&a x.7.A. The 
reference is to the Demiurge, the author of 
the Mosaic law, spoken of in the previous 
$$. We learn from Tertullian that Marcion 
used the figure of the tree and its fruit to 
prove that he was of an evil nature, ef. adv. 
Mare. ii. 23 Marcion defendit arborem 
bonam malos quoque fructus non _licere 
producere, and i. 2. Insert 7 xapré before 
TO kako, comparing § 44 dwd dé Trav Kaprov 
70 d€évopov, otk amd tov dvOGv Kal weTdAwv 
yropiterar. Clement’s argument is that 
either there is no evil fruit, and then (since 
there is no other sign of an evil tree, but 
its evil fruit) we have no ground to believe 
in an author of evil; or if there is evil, it 
is that which is forbidden by the Jaw which 
you ascribe to the Demiurge, who is there- 
fore opposed to evil. 
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§ 36, p. 527. ot8€ yyv wAwriv, Barny de 
Odidaccav épyaleabe ; Kabdrep ot tas iotopias 
ovvtagdpevo. tov BapBapov eeAjoa BepEnv. 
Add daciv or icropotcw. 


§ 38, p. 528. yeypidpbar yép dyow ‘ dvré- 


* , € ay .7 ~ 
oTncav Pew Kai éeowbnoav. ot 6€ Kal TO 
> ee = , 1 > * 
dvatdet Ged mpooribeacr Can dvardijs 


mean ‘ruthless,’ or should we read dve\cet 
here and below? Weare told that Marcion 
regarded the God of the O.T. as severus et 
saevus (Tert. ib. ii. 11), but he is nowhere 
characterized as impudens. It was easy for 
ANAIAEHC to pass into ANAIAHC, and 
the confusion once made was likely to be 
repeated. Perhaps we should read 76 for 
7t® both here and below in 7@ pe ody 
dva0el Ged od yéyparrat. 

§ 42, p. 530. éryednréov te THs Wuyis, 7) 
Tpos pove To Geiw diateXeoréov. The 
following sentence xafapds yap dv Kal maéons 
kaxias amndAaypéevos 6 vodis SextiKds ws 
—— THs Tod Jeod duvdpews inclines me to 
read 9 povy mpos TH Ged. 

§ 43, p. 530. Geod 88 yraow AaPetv rots Ere 
tro tov tabdv dyopévors Advvatov: ovKouV Obde 
THs eAmidos Tvxelv pydeuiav Tod Geod yvaow Te- 
TOLNLEVOLS* Kal TOD Mev aTOTUYXAVOVTOS TODSE TOU 
téovs 7) TOU Geod dyvoia KaTNYyOpeEty Eorke, 
To b€ dyvoeiv Tov Oedv % Tod Biov ToAtTEia 
TaploTnow. Tavtdtac. yap advvarov apa Te 
Kal émiurTypova €lvat Kal THY TOU GwpaTos 
KoAdKelav OvdK eTarrxiverOat OvdE yap ouVade 
more StWvataa Td dyabdv TH YOdovy 
povov elvat TO Kadov dy aOG 7 Kal povov Kadov 
tov Kipiov kat povov ayafov tov Ocdv. For 
Katnyopelv read xarnyopeicOa ‘ignorance of 
God seems to be predicated of him who fails 
to attain the Christian hope.’ [I. B. suggests 
Katnyopia and wepurerounpévots.| In the last 
clause read 77 dAnOeia x) jdovm for 7d dyabov 
TH ydovyn, and dyabdv for dyao. ‘ Pleasure 
cannot agree with truth either that the 
beautiful alone is good, or that the Lord 
alone is beautiful and God alone good.’ Jt 
would be easy for dAnOeia 4 to drop out 
between 77 and 7O0v7, and 7o dyabdv would 
as easily slip in from the line below. The 
context shows that the opposing parties are 
truth (or knowledge) on the one hand and 
pleasure on the other. 

§$ 44, p. 531. Kai dads exetvo...76 wavTa 
KaTaOnAG ToLotv TA TE ev yevere AdTOV TE TOV 
avOpwrov €auTov TE yryvooke Tupackevd.lov 
Kal tod Oeod éexyBorov xabictacba didackor. 
Omit the first re, which would only be ad- 
missible if it were taken with the following 
te to couple the ra év yevéoes and rov dvOpwrov 
under the government of zovoty, whereas tov 
avOpwrov comes under the government of 
maparkevafov. [T. B. would read ye for re.| 
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Ib, jets yap édevbepiav vepabjxapev Hv 6 
Kupwos pas éAevbepot povos, arodvwy Taev 
yoovav Te Kal Tov éribvuov Kal tov dAAWwV 
trabav & A€ywv éyvwxa tov Kvpiov Kai tas 
€vToAds avrod my THpav Wevorns eotiv... lwdvvys 
A€ye. Put afull stop after raGdv and iusert 
d€ before A€ywv. 

§ 47, p. 533. GdAAQ pera tiv dvdctacu, 
bya iv, ovre yanotow ovre yapifovra. This 
text is adduced by the Encratites as an 
argument on their side. I think therefore 
Sylburg is right in suggesting daoiv for 

nov. 

§ 48, p. 533. ras oby ob revaar kal dupoor kal 
TV odpKa Tacxovow ; Should we not read 
ra gapxa? The latter word would easily 
be changed to odpxa, and the gender of the 
article would be made to suit. [Insert xara 
after xat. I. B.] 

§50 and $51, p. 534. 6 re Kupnvatos 
’"ApwororeAns Aaida épdcav iepedpa povos. 
dpwpoxws odv TH éraipa 7 piv adrdgew avriv 
cis TH matpida...ypaapevos aitis ws Ort 
padiora dpovordryy cixova, dveatnoev «is 
Kvupyvyv. For otv I think we should read 

ovv. 

§ 53, p. 536. ris airav pydrwrtiy kat Covyv 
Sepparivny Exwv meprepxetat ds "HAlas ; % wepl- 
Copa.. ot pakapior tpodyra. This sentence 
contains a comparison between the Encratites 
and the saints of old, who thankfully used 
God’s creatures, and yet surpassed the 
Encratites in mortification of the flesh. It 
has no connexion with what immediately 
precedes, but fits in perfectly in § 52 after 
oi 5€ kal rovrous treppepew A€yovtes TodutELa 
kai Biw, ovde ovyxpiOjvat tais éxeivwv mpakeot 
dvvycovrar, to which place it should be 
transferred. 

§ 55, p. 536. wevia 8é dvdpa taewvoi, xeipes 
d¢ dvdpayv mArovti~ovew. Read, as in the 
original (Prov. x. 4), dvdpedav. 

§ 56, p. 537. 6 pev yap oreipwr Kal Aciova 
ouvaywv ots éotw...€repos 5€ 6 pydevi pera- 
didois Kevas kat Onoarpilwy éxi tis yas. 
Read xevis 8é. 

$57, p. 537. 7d elvar das (dpewov) rod 
wept puwtds adeiv kal } Kata dAnOevav eykparea 
Tis bro Tov hrocdduv didacKkoperyns. ov yap 
Orov Pas, eel oKOTos, Eva S€é éotw embvpia 
éyxabelopevn prOvn Tvyxdvovca, Kav TH 
evepyela. novxaly 7H Sit Tod owpartos, TH MYHLY 
ovvovardler Tpos TO py Twapov. Put a colon 
after oxdros, and for od yap read ov yap 70 
Tvevpa, exel ovdenia erOupia evertw: od yap 
«.7.A. The line from ob yap to ob yap would 
be easily lost. Perhaps for povy we should 
read pvnpys. 

$59, p. 538. aavra, dyoiv, siropetvas 
€yxpatys Hv, Oedtnta “Incods cipyacero. 











Put a comma after iropueivas and read révra 
éyKpatis dv. 

§ 60, p. 538. Bpaxpavat yowv ovre Epiuxov 
istlecow ovTe olvov rivovow, [GAXr’ 06 pev 
aitov Kal’ EKGOTHV npepav ws Hpets | THY 
tpod av tpoglevtar, emo O adrov dua 
tpiov ypepov. Omit the words in brackets 
as a marginal note, and transfer tiv Tpopiy 
—- to the end. 

§ 62, p. 539. havepwOnvar det Eurpoobev rod 
Byparos tod Xprorod, [iva Kopiontar Exactos 
dua TOD Twpatos Tpos & Expagev Eire dyabdv etre 
kakov'|] wa & dua tod owpatos expakev tis 
aroAdBy. Omit the clause in brackets as a 
marginal note quoting 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Ib. idod yéyove Kawa, dyvela ex opveias 
kat éyxparaa e€ dxpacias, Sixavortvyn éé 
dduxtas. Omit xal. 

§ 65, p. 540. 7 mpoxatdptaca Tis mapasa- 
Tews ‘Coin’ mpooyyopevOn dua ry Tis S.adoxijs 
aitiav Tov TE yevvopevov TOV TE a » aQapTav 0 v- 
TWV yiverat, épotws Oukatwv ws kat ddtkwv 
pytnp. For dpapravovrwy read adroOvyoKdvtwr, 
insert @’ after yiverar, and put the comma 
before, instead of after yiverar. ‘Eve was 
named “life” as she is the cause of succes- 
sion both of those who are born and of 
those who die, and becomes the mother alike 
of the just and the unjust.’ [Perhaps all 
that is wanted is a colon after airiav. The 
word dyaptavovrwy carries on the idea of 
mpoxatdptaca THs tapaBacews. I. B.} 

§ 67, p. 541. Let no one think marriage 
sinful [ei pi) wixpav trodapBaver radorpodiav 
—rokXois yap eumadw atexvia Avrnpstatov—| 
pnd’ av mxpa % mavdoroua aivytal tu 
petarepioraca tov Oeiwy dud Tas xpewwdets 
doxodias: pi pépwv 0’ otros edkoAws Tov 
povipyn Biov erupt tod ydpov...cvvopo 8 
érws TH mpopdoe Tod ydpmov ot pe 
dmeaxnpevor Tovtov...cis picavOpwriav imep- 
pinoav. With the existing reading it is 
difficult to make out the relation of the two 
hypothetical clauses: there is no clear 
reference for otros, and the last yayov makes 
nonsense. ‘Transfer the words in brackets 
after doxoXias, read 6 rovdros for otros and 

dy:acpod for the last ydmov, translating ‘ (Let 
none think marriage sinful) not even if the 
begetting of childre en seem to some to be a 
root of bitterness, as distracting them from 
divine things owing to the troubles it en- 
tails ; unless, that is, he thinks the rearing 
of children itself undesirable. Many on 
the contrary think childlessness a most 
miserable condition. And such an one, not 
being able to endure the solitary life, desires 
marr riage—and I notice that those who have 
abstained from it under the pretext of 
holiness have become a prey to misanthropy.’ 
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§ 68, p. 542. The last sentence in this 
section seems to me a gloss. It contains a 
cursory mention of two interpretations of 
Matt. xviii. 20, interposed between the inter- 
pretations which Clement himself thinks 
worthy of discussion. At the beginning of 
§ 69 raya 5 Kal tiv KAjow TH TE eKAoyiV 
deurépav ka Tpirov 70 eis THY mparny TYLHY 
KATATATOOMLEVOV yevos QAWLOCOETAL 4) TPOELPHNMEVY) 
tps, 1 think wpwryv should be inserted 
before the first or second rv. 

§ 70, p. 543. rpiros 5é fv éx rav dvetv Kri{d- 
pevos eis eds Kawov dvOpwrov. Both Dindorft 
and Klotz omit the necessary «is, which is 
given in Potter’s text without any suggestion 
of its being conjecturally added. 

§ 72, p. 543. dOev od SeiEeras eyxvpore 
mryyoucavta tov mperButépwv twa. For 
deiEeras, Which may have been accommodated 
to the following evpors dv, read defSets. 

§ 74, p. 544. savras otv éxeTe Tas 
érayyeAias, pyoiv, dyarytol, Kxabapiowpev 
éavtav Tas kapdias. Restore €xovres from 
2 Cor. vii. 1. Even Clement could not have 
used the second person with xafapiowpev 
staring him in the face. 

§ 77, p. 545. ém Boa, 7d pev coma vexpov 
dv’ dpaptiav, SyAGV ws OTe py vews, Taos 
8 éoriv ere tas Wvyns. Perhaps we should 
read pi ore for dre py, interpreting ‘ not 
only is the body not a temple, it is still the 
tomb of the soul.’ Another remedy might 
be to suppose ws to be a marginal correction, 
altering dyAdy into dyA<déo>wv. We find 
py used with 6m in the quotation from 
Isidore p. 488 édv rue reiopa das Ott py EoTw 
H Wx?) povopepys, and very frequently with 
érei. Schmidt (Atticismus) gives many in- 
stances from Dio Chrysostom, Lucian and 
others, 

Ib. ornvixa (75 ipa) a&yacO_ Td Ged ‘7d 
mveipa’ €Tmoiaesr ‘Tov éyeipavtos &k vEeKpav 
"Inoodv oixet év ipiv.” There seems no reason 
for the future here. Perhaps éripéper may 
have been corrupted through the {wo- 
mo.noer in the following line: or if a 
faint ¢ were mistaken for o, it would be 
easy for érwepe to pass into ézowe, cf. 
p- 650, where Klotz reads ézoiéoe: with the 
Paris MS. against émAéye of the ordinary 
text. 

§ 78, p. 546. tva ywookwpev...tov TO OvTe 
Tatépa, TOV Tov ovTwY povov tatépa Tov «is 
gwrypiav radevovta ws watépa Kal Tov PoBov 
admwetet. The sentence is evidently in- 
complete: deter perhaps represents some 
such words as dzeAjs evexa povois ToIs Ai) 
TeHouévors eiod-yovra. 

§ 79, p. 546. ef 8 SrepBas bv efAero Kaveva 
els petCova d0€av, erecta droméon mpos Tijv 
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éAwida. Dindorf makes a lacuna at the 
end. Perhaps éArida represents éAdarrova, 
opws py aroBarerw tiv éAmida, ‘If he 
transgresses the rule (of celibacy), which 
he chose for his greater glory, and falls 
away afterwards to the inferior rule (of 
marriage), still let him not cast away his 
hope.’ The resemblance between éAdrrova 
and éAmiéa would explain the loss of the 
intervening words. Should we read éay for 
ei before the subjunctive ? 

§ 81, p. 548. dpas cis tiva BAaodynpotow 
ot pucatropevor THY GHppova oTopay Kal TO 
diaBdAw rpoodrrec bar yeveow ; Potter changes 
mpocdmrecOar into tpocarropevor. I should 
rather add roApovres after yéveow. 

§ 82, p. 548. Speaking of the Apostolic 
injunction in 1 Cor. vii. 5 ‘uy droorepetre 
GAAjAous €i py Te Av ek TUYppdvov Tpds Katpov,’ 
Clement says od yap dmoxpoverau TéAcov Tas 
THs pioews dpékeas Svewroica 7 mpdaKatpos 
cuppuvia, dv Hv ciodyer Talw tiv ovlvylav 
tov yapov. Read &’ js, the cuxpgpwvia being 
simply the means by which he provides for 
the renewal of conjugal intercourse. 

Lb. ob wodvyapiav ére ovyxwpet (6 Kipsos): 
Tore yap amy tet 6 Oeds, ore avfaverOar kai 
mAnGivew éxpnv. It cannot be said that God 
ever required polygamy. It would be nearer 
the truth to read dzyteiro, ‘God yielded to 
the demand’; but édeiro seems to me to 
suit the context best. [I. B. suggests 
Trapyvet. | 

Lb. (If the Apostle allows second marriage 
in certain cases) ddgav 6 ait @ ovpaviav 
mepirovet petvas ep’ EavTod Kal THv diadvbcioay 
Gavadtw ovlvylav dxpavtrov dvAdcowv. Read 
airo and insert 6 betore peivas ‘still he who 
abides by himself lays up for himself glory 
in heaven.’ 

Ib. ob yap érdvayKes radoTouas adiornot 
tovs muotevovtas 6’ évds Bartiopatos eis TO 
mavrehes THs dpidias aroAovcas & Kupuos, €i 
Kat Ta TOAAA Mwuvoéws du’ évds reptAaBov 
Bawricpatos. Put commas after murrevovras 
and droAovcas, and read 6 for ei, as above 
in § 8. 

§ 84, p. 549. After quoting from Rom. 
vii. 4 ‘ eis TO yever Oar ipas Erépw TO ex veKpOv 
eyepevri, Clement continues efaxoverar yap 
TpOTEXAS ‘ brHKOOVs yevopevovs’—at least 
this is Potter’s reading without any hint 
that it is changed from the MS.; Dindorf 
however follows Klotz in giving zpoceyeéts, 
which I do not understand, and attributes 
mpooexas to Heinsius. 

§ 86, p. 550. ‘av % yp Tod "laxwB érawvov- 
pévyn Tapa wacav Tv yhv’ dyolv 6 zpopyrys 
TO OKELOS TOD TrEvpaTos AUTOD dogulwv. KaTa- 
Tpexer O€ TLS yeverews...Kai Pialerad Tis Ert 
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rexvorrouias éywv elpykévar TOV GwTHpa K.T-Xr. 
The MS. here has airds, but Dindorf reads 
avrov with the original in Barnabas, where 
the editors explain it of the body of Christ. 
Here the reference is to the body of the 
Christian, regarded as the vessel of the 
Spirit, and I think airé is the true reading. 
The body itself (which the Encratites scorn) 
is glorified. For the first tus read ris. 

Lb. taxa 8 dv xai ots dueh€éyero ws dpaptwdois 
tpodnrever POopav. Shouid not ray’ av 
be followed by the optative 4 

§ 87, p. 551. eel pny dvev yevéecedis Ts TOvde 
tov Biov mapeAcvoera. Insert eis after tis. 

Lb. cis pév oiv 6 rarip yuav 6 év Tois 
ovpavots. Probably we should read ipor, 
as in the original (Matt. xxiii. 9), since the 
second person is continued in the latter part 
of the quotation just below (2) kadéonre obv 
bpiv). z 

§ 89, p. 552. 6 xpodirys pyot...xareuravOns 
év yn GAdotpia tiv TE KoWwwviay puapav 
Hyovpevos. Omit re. [Or read ye. I. B.] 

§ 90, p. 552. édcwrip rods ‘lovdatous, yevedy 
cimav Tovypay Kal potxadida, diddoKe p22) 
€yvwKoras VO/OV...Tapadoret b€ ™) TOV mper Pv 
tépwv kai éevtdApacw dvOpwrwv KatnxoXovby- 
KOTaS. pLoLyevEy TOV VOmoV, OvX OS avdpa Kal 
Kupiov THs Tapbevias aitav Sedopévov, taxa dé 
Kat érOvpiars SedovAwpevovs GAAoKOToLs, oldev 
avrovs. Remove the full stop before poryevew 
and the comma after dAAoxorois, and put a 
comma after porxevew and a full stop after 
dedouevov. Also insert dexouevovs before 
dedopnevor, translating ‘The Saviour, when he 
called the Jews a wicked and adulterous 
generation, shows that they committed 
adultery in not having known the law, but 
having followed the traditions of men, 
not receiving the law as given to be the 
husband and lord of their virginity. Perhaps 
too he perceives them to be enslaved to 
strange lusts.’ 

§ 93, p. 553. drav obv...puynvy Evooes 
Read évicy. 

§ 95, p. 554. drav oty 6 dmdaroXos «€irn 
‘ évdvoacGe tov Kawov avOpwrov’...qpiv A€ye 
...tadadv b€ ob mpos yéverw Kal avayevynoiy 
dyow, adAa rpds tov Biov tov Te ev Tapaxon 
tov te év taxon. It seems necessary to 
insert Kat xawov after radar dé. 

Lb. ot yapotvres cos pi) yapodvres, of kTdpevor 
Os pi) KTwpeEvot, of wadoTo.odvTes Hs OvyTods 
yevvovtes [ds xataXeiiovres TH KTHpaTa, ws Kal 
avev yovaikos Buwodpevor éav 5€n,| od tporrabds 
TH KTHOEL xpdpevor, per edyapiotias 8 
amdons Kal peyadodpovorrtes. It is evident 
that the clauses here follow no natural 
order. I am disposed to think that the 
words in brackets were marginal notes on 
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as pn yapodvres and ds py KTopevor. For 
xrjoe read xrioe with Potter, and insert 7 
before peyadodpovoivres. 

§ 96, p. 554. The words of the Apostle 
kaov dvOpmrw yvvatkds pay arrecOar, dia 8 
Tas Topvelas ExuoTOS THY EavTOU yuvaika €xéTw 
.. va pa Tepatn tas 6 atavas, were 
uttered for the sake of those who were 
inclined to indulge themselves too freely és 
pn wold éemivevaoas 6 & evavtias éxxv- 
pivy tiv pew eis GAXoTpias Hdovds. Taya 
dé, éret tots dixatws Buotow dvOiotrara S10 
Cirov...imayerGar tovrovs TH €avTod Tdypatt 
Bovddpevos, adoppas Ou’ éykpareias émurdvov 
mapexew tovtas BovrAera. In the last 
sentence the subject is evidently Satan, 
The preceding clause, as it stands, suits 
neither Satan nor the Apostle, nor can it be 
understood of the self-indulgent man spoken 
of before. In place of an emendation of my 
own, which I had proposed to Prof. Bywater, 
I gladly accept his correction of émurvevoas 
for érwevoas, ‘in order that the adversary 
may not blow strongly upon them and 
stimulate (lit. ‘lash into waves’) the appetite 
for forbidden pleasures.’ Cf. Paed. ii. 
p- 179 od yap as ért wiciorov éyxupatvovrat 
ér. tov mpecBurépwv ai dpéSes wept ta Tis 
peOns vavayta. 

§ 98, p. 555. ob yap povov H evbvovyia 
Sixavot ov6€ piv TO Tod edvutxov oaBParov, eav 
py Toon Tas evtroAds. For povov read pov. 

1b. Referring to Isa. Ixv. od rexvoroujoov- 
ow eis xatdpay, C. says, ddAo b€ Kardpay thy 
maidorouay eéxdéxovrar Kal ov ovmdou Kat 
aitav éxeivwv A€yovoav tHv ypadyv. For 
éxeivwv read éxetvo. 

§$ 101, p. 557. ci 88 cal mas 6 émorpéduv 
ef dpaptias éxt tHv triotw amd THs ovvydeias 
THs dpaptwAod olov pytpos éxt tiv Luv 
eriotpepe, paptupyoer por els. For ei read 
ort. 
1b. p. 558. 7 84 reves Kal rs mapbévov THY 
xipav eis éyxpdraav tpotelvovge Katape- 
yaroppovycacav Hs mereipatar ySovns. For 
the unmeaning zporeivovor read mpotipact. 

§ 102, p. 559. Kay dard trav ddoyov Lodwv 
Ti eémitpdevow THS TUMPBovVALas 6 Spits 
eiAnbos Kal rapareioas TH Kowwvia THs Evas 
ovykatabécOat Tov ’Adap A€yy, as av py pioe 
TAUTY KEXPHULEVOV TOV TpUTOTAGOTYV...7) KTLOS 
nétw Bracdnpueira. For ovpBovdias read 
cvvovoias, and A€ynrat for A€yy. 

§ 103, p. 559. was 8 dvev rod cepatos 7 
Kara THv éxxAnotav Kad’ Has oiKxovopia Tédos 
€A\dpBavev ; Sov ye Kat aitos 4 Kepadr Tis 
éexxAnolas év capxi pev devdys dred HAVOEV 
Kat dpopdos, eis TO dedis Kal dowparov TIS 
Octas airias éroBdérew jpas diddoxwv. Insert 
dv before dvev. Dindorf has followed 
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Sylburg in reading dediys for MS. dndijs, but 
the ordinary meaning of de.dis is ‘ invisible,’ 
and the fact that it is used in this sense 
immediately below makes it impossible to 
understand it here of one ‘ who has no form 
or comeliness.’ On the other hand such a 
one would be naturally regarded as dydys, 
and if there is something offensive in the 
expression as used of Christ, this is 
explained by reading 6) éAjAvdev for the 
unmeaning dueA7jAvbev, since 67 has the 
effect of putting the preceding word in 
inverted commas. [Perhaps dé eAnAvoev. 
C. plays on the word dedys, which he first 
uses in the sense of ‘ugly’ (not uncommon in 
late Greek), and then in its philosophic 
sense of ‘invisible.’ I. B.] 

§ 105, p. 560. of b& ddnvudoavtes ev Bpirav 
...abT0l TE GkaTarxeTWs EXO MEVOL Kal TOUS 
ahyotov dvareGovtes ptAndovetv. Should not 
we read éxovres for éyouevor? [I. B. suggests 
éxopevor. | 

§ 106, p. 560. After the quotation zode- 
puotal, tAHKTaL Tats otpats airov C, continues 
elev 6 Gy ovs aiviooerat i) Tpodyrea Katadepecs, 
dxpareis, [ot tats otpats aitav modemoral,| 
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oxotovs kat dpyns téxva. I think the words 
in brackets should be omitted as a gloss. 
[For xaradepets read xarwdepeis, this being 
the form used elsewhere by C. I. B.] 

1b. édv tis GdeAHods dvopalopevos 7) Topvos 7) 
TAEOVEKTYS...TG ToOLO’THW pNde crvecOiew. For 
the first 7 read 7. 

Ib. Gi BF ovkére eyw, Os ELwv Kata Tas 
erOupias, Cy Oe év euot Xpiords ba THs TOV 
évtoAGv traxons [dyvOs Kat paxapiws|, dore 
Tore pev eLwv ev capkl capKixds, 0 de viv LO év 
capKi & misre LO TH Tod viod Tod Geod. 
Transfer the words in brackets to the end, 
put a colon before dare and omit the second 
év gapxt. In this way we get the proper 
antitheses, kata tas érOupias )( dia Tis 
braxons and év gapki capxikds )( ev rior 
kei 
ayvas. 

$$ 107, 108, p. 561. dzep év rots Eutpoobev 
eOjAwoev eizuv, TH yovatkt 6 dvip THv dpeAryv 
drobwboTw, bwoiws b€ Kal 4 yuvy TG avdpt. MeO 
iv extiow Kata tiv oikovpiay Kat THY ev XpioTd 
mist Bonbds, kai ért cadéorepov eimuy K.T.X. 
Put a comma after dvdpé and a colon after 
Bonos. 

J. B. Mayor. 





NOTE ON INSPUTARIER, PLAUT. CAPT. 550, 553, 555. 


ForcELLINI-CorRADINI define: ‘insputo 
idem fere quod inspuere (omitting the ex- 
amples to come later) ex quo intelligimus 
non solum evertendi eius morbi causa, sed 
etiam sanandi, in eum qui laboraret inspui 
morem fuisse. Nam saliva hominis in 
multis vim medicinae habere creditur.’ The 
implicit interpretation here given for the 
Plautus passages I shall soon cite is based 
on a passage of Pliny, //.N. xxviii. $$ 35, 
36; despuimus comitiales morbos, hoe est 
contagia regerimus : simili modo et fascina- 
tiones repercutimus dextraeque clauditatis 
occursum. Veniam quoque a deis_ spei 
alicuius audacioris petimus, in sinum spuendo, 
Kadem ratione terna despuere praedicatione, 
in omni medicina mos est, atque ita effectus 
adiuvare. 

The only occurrences of forms of inspu- 
ture cited by Fore.-Corr. or by Lewis and 
Short are in Plautus, Captivi 547 sq. 


TY. Hegio, hic homo rabiosus habitus 
est invalide 

Ne tu quod istic fabuletur auris in- 
mittas tuas. 


Nam istic hastis insectatus est domi 
matrem et patrem, 
550 Et illic isti qui insputatur! morbus 
interdum venit. 
Proin tu ab istoc procul recedas. HE. 
Ultro istum a me. AR. Ain, ver- 
bero ¢ 
Me rabiosum atque insectatum esse 
hastis meum memoras patrem ? 
Et eum morbum mi esse, ut qui med 
opus sit insputarier ! 
HE. Ne verere multos iste morbus 
homines macerat, 
555 Quibus insputari saluti fuit atque is 
profuit. 


I give the reading of Brix, Captivi.} 
Two of Brix’s notes will show his under- 
standing of the passage. ‘ 547. Tyndarus 
sucht das Zeugniss des Aristophontes 
dadurech zu entkriiften, dass er ihn fiir 
tobsiichtig und epileptisch (550) ausgiebt, 
das erstere um die Furcht, das zweite um 
den Ekel des Hegio zu erregen.’ ‘550. 

1 The MSS. sputatur, but the correction seems to 
me quite certain. 
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“ Die Krankheit wird bespuckt” d.h. der 
mit der Krankheit Behaftete, wie dies Aris- 
tophontes selbst 553 versteht. Da die 
alten Aerzte von diesem Heilmittel nichts 
berichten, so ist wohl anzunehmen dass es 
von Plautus zur Erhéhung der komischen 
Situation erfunden ist. Unter morbus qui 
insputatur ptlegt man die Epilepsie zu ver- 
stehen, nach Dombart ist es Melancholie, 
Schwermutswahnsinn, von dem es verschie- 
dene Arten gab, bei einer derselben kamen 
nach Galen xix. p. 706 auch periodische 
Tobsuchtsanfiille vor.’ 

The interpretation I am about to suggest 
is perhaps implied in one form or other by 
the note of Harrington’s edition of the 
Captivi. ‘Some suppose that the disease 
was cured by spitting upon the person 
afflicted ; others, that it was cured by the 
spitting of the sufferer. Pliny and Mer- 
curialis think that a person in the presence 
of the disease avoided the contagion by 
spitting, an instinctive process when we are 
in the sight of anything offensive. Perhaps, 
from the fact that those overtaken by the 
fit recovered soon after the foam appeared, 
it was thought that this was the means of 
their cure, and the evil spirit escaped in the 
foam.’ 

We need not concern ourselves with the 
cure of this disease, for we may be sure 
Tyndarus did not. Brix is, I think, quite 
right in his insight into the motives of 
Tyndarus. The insanity (rabiosus) was to 
excite Hegio’s fear; the foaming of epi- 
lepsy (qui insputatur morbus) was to excite 
his disgust. That his disgust was effectu- 
ally excited is proved by his cry ‘ Ultro 
istum @ me.’ 

I find linguistic and exegetical reasons 
for taking the verb to be a deponent. 
(1) tnxsputarier is a frequentative verb, and 
should mean, leaving the preposition unex- 
plained for the present, to keep on spitting. 
(2) It is fair to interpret any deponent as a 
reflexive (middle). So interpreted we can 
translate insputarier ‘to keep spitting upon 
one’s self,’ ze. ‘foam at the mouth,’ cf. 
lavari ‘to wash oneself,’ ‘to bathe.’ (3) If 
insputarier is a real passive qui insputatur 
morbus implies aliquis morbum insputat, 
which is Brix’s interpretation, but does not 
seem to me to be good grammar, for inspuo 
construes with the dative (Seneca and Plin.) 
or with im + ace. (Seneca), ef. L. and §. s.v. 
Now Pliny’s testimony amounts to nothing 





more than guicungque morbum vidit terna 
despuit ut contagia regerat. (4) Pliny’s 
terna despuere certainly does not make for 
the use of a frequentative as much as taking 
insputarier in the sense of ‘foam at the 
mouth.’ This sense also supplies a better 
motive for Hegio’s ‘ Ultro istum a me.’ (5 
Epileptics do foam at the mouth. (6) So 
far as I can discover, insputarier is to be 
found in this passage alone. No gram- 
matical difficulty is experienced if we take 
the verb as deponent: vs. 550=‘and the 
foaming disease (epilepsy) sometimes came 
upon the fellow in yonder land’; vs. 553 = 
‘and I had a disease that somehow (qui) 
I must (or it did me good to!) foam at the 
mouth ’ ;1 vs, 555 ‘and for these foaming-at- 
the-mouth is healthful ete. (7) Plautus’s 
readiness in coining words to suit the 
moment is well known, e.g. Captivi 766 
exauspicavi, T67 redauspicundum, 291 
eminor, 904 absumedo. <A very trifling 
circumstance may have determined the form 
of one of these new words ; tnsputatur in 
vs. 550 is preceded by fabuletur vs. 548, 
and insectatus est in vs. 549, The reitera- 
tion of forms of iste in the three verses 
suggests the possibility of turning vs. 550 
‘and in yon land a sickness sometimes 
comes upon the fellow and he foams-at-the- 
mouth,’ 

An objection to the explanation given 
may be held to lie in Plautus, Mere. 1, 2, 
30: Tua causa rupi ramices, iam dudum 
sputo® sanguinem, where the active is used, 
This objection will not hold, for (1) Plautus 
uses the same verb, now as active, now as 
deponent, e.g. Capt. 548 fabuletur, Miles 
Glor. 444 fabulem, where fabuler might 
stand as well as far as the metre goes (cf. 
Brix ad loc. and in general cf. Brix on Mi. 
Glor. 172); (2) sputo is here construed with 
an object not a cognate accusative implicit 
in the middle form of insputarier, cf. 
Sabulor : fabulo (Zumpt, Lat. Gram. 207, 
Anm.). 

Epwin WHITFIELD Fay. 

Lexington, Virginia. 

Washington and Lee University. 


1 It is perhaps worth noting that this construction 
reappears in Cicero’s Letters, Tyrrell in introduction 
p. xxii. calls attention to the parellelism of the 
Letters and comic diction. 

2 Lewis and Short cite further only Ovid. J/. 12, 
256 mixtos sputantem sanguine dentes, possibly a 
reminiscence of this )’lautus passage. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


(Continued from p. 294.) 


598 B. 6 Leypados Loypapyjoe jpiv oxvto- 
TOpOVs TEKTOVG, Tovs adXovs Snprovpyov's, Trept 
ovdevds TOVTWV éralwy TOV TEXVaV. 

We should certainly read (as Ast sug- 
gested) the regular phrase, ovdev mepi TOUTWY 
(or rovtwy Tepe ovdev) éraiwy tov TexVav. 
Cf. 601 B. 

598 E. Set 84 ervoxeacOa rorepov pipytais 
TovToLs OvTOL evTLXOVTES ELNTATHVTAL. 

The article would be necessary with 
rovros. But pypyntats tovovros will give 
much better sense and is evidently what 
Plato wrote. 

601 D. TToAN) dpa avaykn TOV xpwopevov 
ExdoTw epmeiporarov TE elvau Kat dyyeov 
yiyveo Oar 2 TO rounry} ola dyaba 7) Kaka Trovel év 
™ xpet. o Xpqrau olov aihyrys Tou eayyehet 
Tept TOV aids ot av tanperoow év T@ avdciv 
Kat emirdet olovs bet Troveiv, 6 oy damper goer. 
Ils 8 ob ; Oixotv 6 pev cidas ekayyeAct rept 
Xpnorav Kat movynpov avdav, 6 dé murrevdwv 
rome; Nai. 

Though A and some other MSS. have 
ot dv, the majority have ofa dv, and this 
was the common reading of editors before 
Bekker (Schneider). It is to be observed 
that ot dv trnperoow ev ro atdreiv for ois 
xpyrat is feebly verbose, and that we seem 
to want something here after éfayyede 
closely corresponding to the ofa «.r.A. after 
ayyedov yiyverOa: in the preceding sentence. 
This would lead us to write ofa (perhaps 
ota 59) ixnperodow. I cannot however believe 
that Plato used tayperotow here, and then 
imypernoe differently applied in the next 
line of the same sentence. The occurrence 
of 6 d€ morevwy rojo immediately after- 
wards might suggest roujoe in the place 
of imnpernoe. On the other hand ola 
rowvcw would be closely parallel to ofa 
dyaba 7) Kaka Trovet, and oia brnperotow would 
seem a less natural construction than zés 
imyperotow. Believing therefore that one 
use of imnperetv grew by a copyist’s error 
out of the other, I should prefer to read 
ola tootow (or dzoreAovow, or some such 
word) and to keep imnperyoer; but ola 
bryperotow and zoo would be much 
better than the received text. 

602 A. Otre dpa clorerat ouTE 6p 6a do€acer 
o pups Tept av av pupiraw ™pos KadXos 
O] _Tovnpiay. Ovx €ouev. Xapies av ein 6 ev 
™ Tojo PupnT Kos pos oodiav mept ov av 
moun. Ov wave. 


xapiers x.7.A. needs a particle of connexion, 
and od ravv is not quite in harmony with it. 
Both these faults may be removed by 
reading <Ovxovyv> yxapies. Ovxovy fell out 
from its likeness to €ouxev, and its restoration 
will give us a pair of negative sentences 
just like the pair preceding. 

602 C. Kai raira Kaprida te kai edOea ev 
Vda Te Oewmevors Kai ew, kal KoiAa te 87) Kal 
e&exovra dua tiv mepl Ta xpwpata ad wAGYnV 
THs OWews Kal Tadd Tis Tapaxyn SHAN Hiv 
évotoa avtn €v TH Wyn. Perhaps we should 
read raou for waéca, which hardly harmonizes 
with zis. In Aristotle’s Poetics 6, 1449 6 36 
mwaow is a very probable correction for 
Tacav. 

602 E. rovrw dé (7.2. 73 AoyvatiKG) ToAAAKis 
petpyoavte Kai onpaivovte peilw arta elvac 
} eAdrTw érepa Etrépwv 7) toa Tavavtia daiverat 
dpa tepi taitd. Nai. Ovxodv épapev tO aitd 
dpa tepi tabta éevavtia Sogalew advvartov eivat ; 
Kai dp6as y’ epapev. 

I see no way out of the difficulty of this 
passage except by reading the genitive 
TovTou O€ 7. PETPHTAVTOS Kal onpaivovtos and 
supposing that the dative was due to a 
misapprehension. The words as they stand 
compel us to take the dative with daivera, 
and give a sense which is not only false 
but flatly contradicted by the immediately 
following sentences. It is not to the 
rational part that the contrary impression 
is conveyed, but to another. 

603 C. *O8e by mpobipeFa: mparrovras, 
paper, dvOpusrous pupeirat ” papenrer) KT). 
pa tt GAXo rapa taita; Ovdev. "Ap’ ovv év 
dace ToUTOLS K.T.r. 

For zpo6dpe6a, which can hardly be right, 
I suggest iroipeba, or perhaps Oedpeba. 

604 A. rodda pev ToApjoan PbeyEacba, & 
el Tis avtov dxovor aicyivorr’ av, moAda dé 
momoe, &K.T.A. Read roujoat 

604 B. ovxoty Oo pev eérepov TO vopw 
eroov reibec bar, 7 6 vopos e&nyetrat. 

Perhaps either 7 vouw or 6 voxos should 
be omitted. But in view of the words 
preceding (Adyos kai vopuos) I suggest ro Adyw 
for 7@ vopw. Cf. the phrase in D oivxoiv, 
ghapev, TO pev BeArioTov ToiTw TO AopLTPe 
eOerer eres Oau. 

605 C. oi yap Tov BeAriorot npOv akpow- 
poevot ‘Opsjpov i adXov Twos TOV TpaypSorordv 
pupovpevov Twa. TOV Hpowv év ever ovTa kat 
pakpav pnow amroretvovTa év TOUS Oduppots 7 y 
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kAaiovras (Kat gdovras MSS.) re cai korropevovs, 
ola ote xaipopev k.7.X. 

A few inferior MSS. have tivas...é6vras... 
azoreivovtas, and the change to the plural 
in the later participles is certainly very 
awkward. Yet the singular number is the 
best : only one hero is shown lamenting at 
a time, Achilles or Ajax. I cannot help 
suspecting that what Plato really wrote was 
EKPOWMEVOL...LYLOVJLEVOV...KAL...GTOTELVOVTOS. +7) 
KAalovros Te Kal Ko7Topévov. If we can be 
said to ‘ hear Homer imitating,’ I think we 
might be said to hear him doing the rest, 
even Ko7Topevov. 

606 A. For rér’ éori totro Madvig would 
read air’ éott totro. Tore is clearly wrong 
after the previous 7dre in the same sentence, 
and avrd seems clearly right. But I think 
the order should be inverted and we should 
read totr’ éoriv aird, Which has the advantage 
of putting both words in the right place. 

606 D. Kai repi adpodiiwv b7 Kat Gvpod 
Kal wept wuvtwov Tov érOvpntikOv Te Kal 
Autynpav Kal ydewv ev TH Wyn, & dy hapev 
maon mpage. yyy erecOar, OTe TovadTa was 
 TountiKy) piynors épyaletauy Tpeper yap Taira 
dpdovea, déov abxpety, Kal K.7.X. 

“Orvis bracketed by Baiter. Madvig reads 
ért. Tovadra can hardly stand as it is, and 
1 should suggest for 67. towitra either érepa 
roatra, Or ov Ta aita (a question). The 
latter is supported by Glaucon’s otk éxw 
adAAws davat, Which seems to imply a question 
preceding. The confusion of roira, ra 
aita, Taira &e. is common. Cf. last note, 
and on 586 C: 598 E. 

607 C. Kai 6 rév dtacddwv OyAos Kparav. 

The quotation from an author unknown 
is given in this form by Baiter after Schmidt. 
Most MSS. have 64 copy: A apparently 
dia copov, from which many scholars have 
written Aia coddév, some (Schleiermacher, 
Stallbaum) thinking Ava could depend on 
codor, others (Schneider, Bywater) govern- 
ing it by xparév. No one seems to have 
seen that the dda of A is nothing but an 
easy corruption of A‘av (AIA for AIA). Cf. 
Eur. £7. 296, yvopnv éveivar rots codois lav 
cody: Med. 295, raidas repicods éxdidao- 
KeoGar codor's and 305 eivi 8 ot« ayav cody. 
As we are dealing with a mere fragment, 
it would probably be unwise to alter xpatar, 
but xpirdv is an obvious conjecture. 

608 E. *Ap’ otv dozep eyo epi aro 
duavoet; Td zotov; To peév azodAvov cal da- 
bOcipov wav Td Kaxov elvat, TO b& GoLoV Kal 
Opedorv 70 ayabov ; “Eywy’, ey. Ti d€ ; xaxov 
KaoTw Te Kai ayabov A€yes, olov ddbadpois 
pbarpiav kai Eipravte TO oopate vooov, citw 
€ épvotByv x.t.A. 





Does not the sense require that with 
Kakov éxdotw Tu Kal dyabov A€éyets We should 
read some such word as tov (610 B) or 
oixetov (609 C: 610 EK)? Probably it pre- 
ceded ofov and fell out through likeness 
to it. 

610 A. *H roitvw ratra e&ed€yxopev Sr 
ov Kadds A€yoper H, Ews av Wf avekéAeyxta, py 
mote pape K.T.A. 

Read é&edeyyOapev. Cf. mpiv av tis azo- 
deiEy four lines below. 

611 E. wepixpovabcioa mérpas Te Kal dotpea 
& viv airy...yenpa Kal metpwon TOAAG Kai dypra 
TEpiTepuKev. 

I think we should get rid of the tautology 
by omitting wérpas te kai dotpea, as having 
got in from dorped te kat vxia Kal wrérpas 
in 611 D, or we should at least read <xai> 
& viv. If the substantives were right, 
would they not need an article ? 

612 A. Otxotv, iw & eyo, ta te adda 
dredvodpeda ev TO AOYH Kat od TOs pucHors 
ovoe Tus d0€as dukaoovvys erryveKapev, woTreEp 
“‘Hoioddv te Kat “Opnpov ipets epare. 

’Exyvexapev (Cobet) or érnvécaper is clearly 
right as against the old érnvéyxapev ; indeed 
eryvexapev seems really to be the final 
reading of A. But neither the dzedvod- 
peOa of ‘the best MSS.’ and Stobaeus nor 
the dzedvocdpeba of other MSS. is at all 
satisfactory: daedvcdpefa is not even an 
Attie prose form. I should say that Plato 
wrote ra te dAAa darewodpeOa, just as in 
366 A he writes 7a 8 é€ ddixias Képdy arwod- 
peOa. The corruption of w to Av occurs in 
a fragment of Archilochus (74 in Bergk), 
where the faulty Avypév should certainly be 
changed with Bentley to &xpov. 

614 B. dAkimov piv dvdpds, “Hpds rot 
’Appeviov, 7d yévos Tlapdidov. 

We hardly need Theodoret’s quotation of 
these words to suggest that we must read 
7) <de> yevos. The diaxeAeverGar which he 
and Eusebius give in 614 D seems decidedly 
preferable to d:axeAevowrTo. 

615 D. ody Hxet, diva, ot5’ dy HE. Read 
ovde 83 née (Class. Rev. vi. 339 b). 

616 A. rots dei rapiotor onpatvovres dv 
évexd TE Kat eis 6 TL Tov Tdptapov éprrecov- 
pevoc Gyowto. A has eis 6 71, all other MSS. 
apparently eis dr, and the editors before 
Hermann 67 e’s. Hermann however and 
Baiter keep eis 6 z-and bracket rov Tdprapov 
as a gloss. But is it certain that Plato 
could have written of a place eis 6 t1, instead 
of of or drort Cf. Thue. 1, 69, 5 érurrapea 
oia 686 ot “A@nvaior Kat drt Kar’ dALyov xwpotow 
éxi ros wéAas. There is some awkwardness 
there, as here; but does Cobet avoid all i 
awkwardness by bracketing xai dru? If we 
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want to do that, we must bracket kat ort 
Kar’ éALyov. 

618 D. édore 2 dravrwv aitév duvarov 
elvat ovddoyirdmevov aipeto bar ™pos TV THs 
yroxis prow dmoBA€rovta Tov TE xeipw Kat 
rov dpeivw Biov. 

For aipetoOa, which gives a quite wrong 
sense here (it is rightly used ten lines 
below, tov pécov det tov TowvTwr Biov 
aipeicOa), read diapetoa. Cf. Biov kai 
xpnorov kal movnpov dayryvookovra and diatpov- 
peeve. itself in 618 C, 

619 D. 806 3%) Kat peraBodRy rév Kaxdv Kat 
tov ayabov Tats moAAais Tov Woxav yiyver Oar 
Kal dua TiHV TOU KAypov TYYNV. 

Aw 6y...xai dua is awkward, and worse 
than awkward, for Plato clearly wrote kai 
<oi> did. The words immediately following, 
ci... KAHpos adte Tis aiperews jai) ev TeAEvTaLors 
mirror, way be quoted against this: but 
what of 619 B kai reAevtaiw ery, Ev vo 
EAopevw, cvvtovos Cavre Keitar Bios ayaryros, 
od Kakos* pte 6 dpxwv aipevews dpedeiTw pyre 
6 reAevtov dOvpeirw |---and this is the drift of 
the whole passage. The ézeé which follows 
here after the words cited (and which 
Davies and Vaughan boldly translate ‘ but ’) 
has no meaning, unless there was an od 
preceding. The condition thrown in (éi... 
airrot) only means that one of the very last 
choosers cannot expect eidamovety in the 
highest degree. 

621 B. éredy dé KowpnOivar Kai péoas 
vixtas yevéobar, Bpovryvy te Kal cewpov 
yevéo Oar. 

Is Plato really responsible for the clumsy 
and ill-sounding repetition of yevéoOa? 
As xai and xara are often confused, perhaps 
we should write ézewdi 5 xousnOnvar, Kata 
pécas vixtas Bpovryy Te Kal wevopov yevér au. 

Ibid. eaidvys dvaBhevas idetv Ewbev abrov 
keiwevov eri tH upg. A’s marginal dvwbev 
for gov commends itself to me, though 
no editor seems to have favoured it. The 
marginal correction in 576 D seems certain 
and that in 607 D very plausible: cf. too 
533 EK. 

§21 C. kat iypas av coceev. Read kat jas 
8) coe (Class. Rev. vi. 341 a). 

Ibid. ris dv 6800 dei E€OpeOa Kai Suxaroovvyv 
pera hpovycews mavti tpdTw érurndevooper, 
iva kat npiv abrois diAou dpev Kai Tots Geois, 
aitovd te pévovtes évOdde Kal éredav Ta aba 
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avrys Kopilwopela, womep ot veKnddopor Trept- 
ayeipopevot, kat évOdde Kat ev TH XiAcerer Topeta, 
qv dueAnAVOapev, eb tpatrwper. 

Schneider, who objects on grounds of 
logic to joining iva...piAou Gpev... tots Geots... 
éredav Ta GOAa aitis Komilopeba, connects 
avrov Te...mepiayepopevor With e mpatrwper. 
But his logical objection, though not un- 
founded, seems to tell with equal strength 
against saying iva...émedav 7a GOAa airis 
Kopilopeba...<0 mpatrwpev, and in his con- 
struction the repetition in xai évOdde is very 
weak. I conclude therefore that adrod re... 
mepiayeipopevor goes with didor Gpev, and 
indeed the re and xat almost necessarily 
form a pair. But the meaning would be 
much more clearly and symmetrically ex- 
pressed, if we might suppose a re to have 
been lost, reading kai év@dde <re> kal év TH 
x'Aterer opeia...<0 mpdtrwpev. Plato does 
not avoid such a combination of short 
syllables: ef. 602 C ev wéari re. For the 
omission of re cf. note on 614 B, and here 
it is made easier by de preceding. 


I take this opportunity of cancelling three 
suggestions that have been made in this 
collection of notes. In 369 D I doubted 
whether the adverb atroce could stand after 
mpootiévar in the sense of ‘add,’ and 
suggested atrois: Dem. Ol. 2, 14 dro tus dv 
mpooOy olpat Kav puxpay Sivapwv, wavr’ apedret 
shows that it can. In 489 B I took ex- 
ception to xai—rotvuy, but wrongly : see for 
instance Dr. WHolden’s index to the 
Oeconomicus s.v. toivyv. Finally I called 
in question the use of dvdpeorépov iatpod in 
contrast with davAdrepov in 459 C, but in 
reading Isocrates I have found three places 
where ‘dedpends seems to be used of purely 
intellectual characteristics. In 13, 17 he 
declares various things in the art of com- 
position ToXhijs emipeAeias deta bax kal Yuxis 
avopuKys Kat Sofactexijs épyov elvat, and in 
15, 200 he contrasts oi ddvets (rév pytopwr) 
and of tas Wuxds dvdpikas Exovres: See also 
15, 266. These passages seem to indicate that 
if in 459 C dvdpecorépov itself is not right, we 
might be content with dvdpixwrepov. The 
two words are confused in Ar. Peace 498 
and Knights 453, where the MSS. give dv- 
dpixGs and dvépixwrata, while dvdpeiws and 
dvépeorara are required by the metre. 
HeErsBertT RIcHARDs. 
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THE PROVINCE OF GALATIA. 


It has been generally supposed up to our 
own time that St. Paul’s Galatia is the 
Keltic district in Asia Minor which is always 
known as Galatia. Lately however Professor 
Ramsay has found himself compelled ‘to 
understand Galatians as inhabitants of 
Roman Galatia.’ Ido not propose to discuss 
this hypothesis generally, but only to offer a 
brief criticism of the Professor's view of 
the name Galatia. 

In The Church and the Roman Empire (p. 
6 note) Professor Ramsay says—‘ I did not 
expect to be obliged to argue that this great 
province [i.e. that which includes, besides 
Galatia proper, Lycaonia, Isauria, and por- 
tions of Phrygia and Pisidia] was called 
Galatia ; but even this simple fact, which 
has been assumed by every writer since 
Tacitus, has recently been contested by Dr. 
Schiirer: and 1 have appended a note on the 
subject at the end of this chapter.’ 

As Emil Schiirer is a man who says 
nothing lightly, it was certainly worth while 
to attempt to refute him. I turn to the note 
(p. 13). There 1 find Schtirer quoted as 
saying —‘ An official usage which embraced 
all three districts (Galatia, Pisidia, Lycaonia) 
under the single conception Galatia has 
never existed.’ And again—‘the name 
Galatia is only a parte potiori, being taken 
from the biggest of the various districts 
which were included in the province, and is 
not an official designation.’ On the other 
side Professor Ramsay alleges (no doubt 
correctly, though without any quotation of 
authority) that ‘the first governor appointed 
is called “Governor of Galatia.”’ What 
was the Latin or Greek title of this 
‘governor’ does not appear ; but at any rate 
it is not disputed that there was a Roman 
official who took his designation from 
Galatia, or that he had jurisdiction over a 
considerable district outside Galatia proper ; 
but it by no means follows that ‘ Galatia’ 
was the name, the proper official designation, 
of his whole jurisdiction. Indeed, Professor 
Ramsay very candidly supplies evidence that 
this was not the case, ‘ Honorary inscrip- 
tions,’ he says, ‘in which it is an object to 
accumulate titles, speak of the official as 


governor of Galatia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, ete.’ There 
could scarcely be clearer proof that at the 
date of these honorary inscriptions the name 
‘Galatia ’ did not designate a province which 
included Pisidia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia, 
We cannot imagine that any desire to 
‘accumulate titles’ would induce the people 
(for instance) of a city in the Madras 
Presidency to address their governor as 
Lieutenant-governor of Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Madura, these districts being 
included in the Presidency. But we can 
very well suppose that the people of Delhi 
would address the official in whose jurisdic- 
tion they are as ‘Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab and Delhi,’ because, though Delhi is 
under his authority, it is never spoken of 
as being in the Punjab. 

But ‘inscriptions found in the extreme parts 
of Galatic Pisidia and Galatic Lycaonia men- 
tion the governor of the district as governor 
of Galatia.’ If this were the case, it would 
afford (it seems to me) a slight presumption 
that Pisidia and Lycaonia were not included 
in a province called Galatia ; for if they had 
been it would have been more natural to 
speak of the governor as governor ‘of this 
province’ or ‘of our province.’ But in the 
inscriptions as given by Professor Ramsay 
(1 know them only in his quotation) we do 
not find ‘ Galatia,’ but ‘ the Galatic province.’ 
Is this a synonym for ‘Galatia’? If this 
is really the case, it is difficult to imagine 
why the simple word ‘ Galatia’ was not used. 
It is not—so far as my small observation 
goes—at all usual in the ‘lapidary ’ style to 
use needless amplification. But if Schurer’s 
supposition is correct, that there was no 
Roman province called Galatia, the ‘ Galatic’ 
province is a natural designation for the 
region governed from Galatia, but not 
wholly included in Galatia. 

On the whole, I come to the conclusion 
that Professor’s Schiirer’s view has much in 
its favour, and that Professor Ramsay’s 
arguments against it are very far from con- 
clusive. 

S. CHEETHAM. 
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appovia AND tovos IN GREEK MUSIC. 


In the interesting and instructive volume 
onthe Modes of Ancient Greek Music, lately 
published by the Clarendon Press, the Pro- 
vost of Oriel maintains that there was no 
such distinction as that which Westphal and 
others have drawn between ancient Greek 
‘modes’ (dppoviat) and ‘keys’ (révot or 
tporo.). Among the reasons which Mr. 
Monro adduces in support of their identity 
is the fact that Plutarch was apparently not 
aware of any difference of meaning between 
rovos and dppovia (/.c., p. 26). This is inferred 
from a comparison of three passages in his 


treatise De Musica, cc. 15-17, ec. 6 and 8, 
and ¢« 19. May I be permitted to point 
out that it appears to be (if possible) still 
more clearly proved by another passage in 
the same author? In the tract De E apud 
Delphos, ce. 10, p. 389 e, Plutarch incidentaily 
mentions wévTe Tols mpwrovs, Eire TOVOUS 
) Tpotmovs &O dppovias xpi Kader, ov 
eTITAGEL Kal Uperet TPETOMEVOY KATA TO WAAAOV 
Kat ytTov at Aoural Bapityreés ciot kat O€vTyTES. 
Here Plutarch obviously regards the ‘modes’ 
as synonymous with the ‘ keys.’ 
J. E. Sanpys. 





THE MUSIC OF THE ORESTES., 


In his article on the Orestes papyrus in 
the last number of this Review, pp. 313-317, 
Mr. Abdy Williams has been following Dr. 
Wessely with rather too much confidence. 
The transcript will not bear examination. 

1. He says that the notes for the accom- 
paniment are mingled with the text. That 
would be unprecedented. In the nine frag- 
ments from Delphi with notes for instru- 
ments the notes are written above the text ; 
and so also in the Kircher and Marcello 
MSS. He says that the notes here are 
), 1, and Z, Whenever the so-called Z 
occurs in the text, it comes between the last 
word of one verse and the first word of the 
next verse; so this must be a species of 
xopwvis for marking off the verses. The 
> and 7 occur, with other fragments of 
letters, in the interval between xaréxAvoev 
and ws rovrov, where dewov zovwv should be 
read; so they are blunders of the scribe. 
Obviously, the scribe was puzzled by the 
half-verse dva dé Aaipos Hs, and completed it 
with the half-verse ris dxarov Jods, beginning 
the next verse at rwagéas and adding the Z 
above the line. And then he made this 
muddle of the text, beginning a fresh verse 
at os movrov with the Z again above the 
line, 

2. Mr. Abdy Williams says that the ictus 
dot is placed above the musical sign, or 
alongside it, according to exigencies of space. 
It is always above the punctuating Z, 
and alongside the musical sign that follows 
the Z, Thus, Z and P: inlines 1,2; Z and |° 
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in 3, 4, and again in 5, 6, and 11; and 
Z and o: in 7. Thus the plain dot marks 
the first note in a verse, while the combined 
dot and dash mark the first note in the 
fourth foot. The dot and dash occur in 
lines 5, 7, 9, as printed in the transcript ; 
and a photograph shows traces of them 
above the first [J in line 1. They are re- 
quired above the first Z in line 3, but here 
the photograph shows hardly any traces of 
the Z itself. 

3. In determining the values of the notes, 
he treats the wa in parépos as a short syl- 
lable; the xev in dvaBaxyever, the dae in 
Saipov, and the zov in zovrov, as two short 
syllables each; the word ws as two long 
syllables ; and the vwv in dewév as a short 
and along. No doubt the ws is split, for 
this is written as ows: but if the cther 
syllables were split, they would be written 
accordingly. Moreover, a long syllable al- 
ways splits into two shorts, as may be seen 
from the Delphic hymns. 

4. As regards the notes for voices, he 
follows the usual system in giving e for 
1, gfor d, a for C, d for |, and e for Z. 
But he gives / for E, whereas E was the 
lower of the two notes that came between 
e and /; and in line 1] he treats the punctu- 
ating Z as a note for voices. He also gives 
bo for TM and makes P a quarter-tone between 
b> and a. This involves the enharmonic 
seale with intervals of a quarter of a tone 
apiece ; but the notation will also suit the 
chromatic scales with intervals of three- 
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eighths or a third of a tone apiece, besides 
other chromatic and enharmonic scales with 
more complicated intervals. 

5. As regards the alleged notes for in- 
struments, he follows the usual system in 
giving g for Z. But he gives f for 1, 
whereas 1] was a note between e and /; and 


he also gives 6p for >, thereby involving the 
enharmonic scale with intervals of a quarter 
of a tone apiece. 

6. He transcribes the music into the no- 
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tation that is now in use; and this is asso. 
ciated with an octave of twelve equal 
intervals. But in Greek music the intervals 
were not the same; so the notes are not 
exactly in their places. 

The comparisons with modern music ap- 
pear to be illusory. They are not founded 
on the ancient music as it stands, but on a 
transcript which twists it into modern 
shape. 

Crcit Torr. 





NOTE ON THE HOMERIC HYMN TO HERMES V. 33. 


In the current /ermathena, in a review of 
Goodwin’s Homeric //ymns among other 
conjectures I have put forward one (on 
Hermes v. 33) which has been fortunate 
enough to command the assent of many 
of my friends. I avail myself here of the 
courtesy of the Editor of the Classical Review 
to make a slight improvement on it. The 
note ran thus :— 


In v. 83 there is, as it seems to us, room for a 
certain conjecture, though, strange to say, the need- 
fulness of a correction has not struck any of the 
editors. Hermes, addressing the tortoise out of 
whose shell he afterwards fashioned the lyre, ex- 
claims :— 

wd0ev Tdde, KaAdY &Ovpua, 
aidAov daTtpakov éoal, xéAus bpeot Cwovea; 
But ‘how came it that thou art a shell?’ is unmean- 
ing. Read éeao for éooi. The tortoise was not the 
shell much more than a man is his great-coat. One 
is reminded of the joke ascribed to Mr. Gilbert 
when in reply to ‘You wear a great-coat ?’ he said, 
*No, I never was.’ But ‘thou art clothed with this 
shell’ at once recalls the Adivoy €ovo0 xirava of T 57. 


The punctuation given above, which is 
that of most editions, compels us to give 
to roGev the sense of qui fit ut ? not of unde ? 
Now this sense of zoéev is posthomeric. 


This is not a serious objection, for every 
reader of the hymns knows that they 
abound in posthomeric usages. But a slight 
change of punctuation improves the con- 
struction ; read :— 


, , 
ro0ev 705€ Kaddv GOuvppa ; 
.7 »” ” , »” , 
aidXov ootpakov €ooo xeAvs Opeot Lwovea. 


‘Whence this pretty plaything? Curiously 
wrought (or, sheeny,) is the shell wherewith 
thou art clothed upon, thou tortoise of the 
field.’ The punctuation which I now re- 
commend is, I find, that of Gemoll’s edition. 

It would be quite impossible with the 
ordinary punctuation to take zoe écoi 
together = unde es? To this rode is fatal ; 
rovro would be awkward, but 7é5¢ would not 
be Greek, unless we could write rd0ev dd¢ 
cobos Evpuridys (or 0d€ cope Evpuridy) et; 
Besides, the coupling together in apposition 
of dbvppa, dotpaxov, xeAvs, would be un- 
graceful to the point of unintelligibility. 
The words aidAov dotpaxov éoot would of 
necessity supply the predicate. 

R. Y. Tyrre.t. 





THE MODERN GREEK WORD repo. 


In a note in the Classical Review of 
March (p. 100) Mr. A. N. Jannaris says 
that the modern Greek word vepd has no 
connexion with the ancient vypd-, Nypei's, 
but is nothing but a phonetic modification 
of veapov ‘fresh,’ sc. tdwp. I should like to 
point out that Prof. Krumbacher at Munich, 
three years ago, proposed the same etymo- 


logy. In the edition of the Colloquium 
Pseudo-Dositheanum Monacense inserted by 
Krumbacher in the Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
W. von Christ dargebracht (Miinchen, 1891), 
p. 362 segg. (in a note to ‘aiwpev vepov é 
tov Bavxdiov bibamus recentem de gillone’), 
we find the explanation of vepév from veapov 
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supported by good arguments. Further Mr. 
Hatzidakis, discussing the etymology in a 
criticism of Krumbacher’s paper (‘A6nva 
iv. 466), completes the arguments of _Krum- 
bacher, showing that the contraction of ea 
to » (veapov—vynpdv—vepov) is attested by 
ancient authority, Moreover Hatzidakis 
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refers to Korais’ "Araxta, iv. 349 and Sopho- 
cles’ well-known Lexicon. Both these 
writers suggest (though without arguing the 
question) that vepd may possibly be identical 
with the ancient Greek word veapov. 
ALBERT THUMB, 
Freiburg-'.-B, 





EUR. JON 1276. 


58 otktos 6 ads pot Kpetaowv mapa 
Kal pytpt TH PD» 

These words should naturally mean ‘ But 
pity for thee is stronger in my heart and 
that of my mother,’ a sense absolutely 
irreconcilable with the context. lon is 
threatening Creusa with instant and certain 
death : 


add’ ot're Bwpos ovr’ ’AroAXwvos Somos 
owe oO. 


are the words immediately preceding ; and 
there is no sign of relenting in what follows, 


In order to make the line fit into its con- 
text, editors are reduced to translating (as 
Paley) ‘The feeling of pity for you is 
stronger for myself and my mother,’ a 
rendering adopted also by Dr. Verrall in 
his poetical version. But it is hard to see 
how the words can possibly be so construed. 
I would suggest the Epic oiros, used by 
Sophocles (#7. 167) and Euripides (/.7. 1091, 
where Dind. has oixrpdv) in lyric passages, 
with the sense ‘But thy doom is present 
as a mightier desire (than reverence for 
Apollo) with me and my mother.’ 


FRANK CARTER, 





DELBRUCK’S COMPARATIVE SYNTAX. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Von Karu 
BrueMaANN und Berrnotpd Dexerick. 
Dritter Band. Vergleichende Syntax der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Von B, DEt- 
Brick. Erster Theil. Strassburg. Karl 


J. Triibner. 1893. M. 20. 


Tuts is a book to which it is out of place 
here to apply the general language of eulogy. 
The time will come when it will be interest- 
ing and proper to call attention to the 
qualities which distinguish Delbriick among 
the great scholars who have built up the 
science of comparative grammar. At pre- 
sent our business is simply to give such an 
account of the work as will be of service to 
those who intend to study and use it. 

The author begins with a sketch of the 
history of syntax. Three periods are dis- 
tinguished. The first is that of the ancient 
Greek grammarians. The second begins 
with the twelfth century, when education 
in western Europe derived its substance 


from the doctrines of the Church, and its 
formulas from a Latinized version of Aris- 
totle. Here we find the early history of 
such terms as ‘ subject,’ ‘ predicate,’ ‘ govern- 
ing,’ ‘concord,’ &e. After the Renaissance 
the growth of philosophy led to the concep- 
tion of ‘universal grammar,’ and to such 
theories as that of the derivation of the 
grammatical cases from local relations 
(‘where,’ ‘whence,’ ‘whither’). The third 
period is that of the modern science of lan- 
guage, founded by Bopp, whose treatment 
of the infinitive in his Conjugationsystem 
(1816) may be regarded as the beginning of 
comparative syntax. Since that time the 
most marked change in the method of com- 
parative grammar has been the limitation of 
its first aims. To Bopp and even to G. 
Curtius it seemed possible not merely to re- 
construct the original or ‘ Indo-germanic’ 
language but to explain the formation of 
that language from its elements. The latter 
of these aims is now recognized as hopeless : 
indeed the comparative method is inapplic- 
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able to it. We compare the members of the 
family of languages in order to arrive at 
the original mother-tongue: but when we 
have reached that mother-tongue we find no 
term of further comparison. 

After this introductory matter the author 
addresses himself first to the problems of 
gender. Does the gender of nouns depend 
on their meaning? In Latin, for example, 
why are the names of rivers masculine, and 
those of trees feminine? On this point it 
appears that there is nothing to be learned 
from comparative grammar, since the pheno- 
mena in question cannot be traced back to 
the period of Indo-germanic unity. On the 
other hand the rule that stems in -o are 
masculine or neuter, and stems in -@ femi- 
nine, was originally an absolute one, numer- 
ous as are the exceptions in Greek and 
Latin. How then do we account for the 
gender of such words as tapias, modirys, 
scriba, scurra? Or again of such words as 
686s, vncost The former question was 
touched upon in Delbriick’s earlier Grund- 
lagen der griechischen Syntax, but now re- 
ceives a more complete discussion. The 
source of the change of gender, he points 
out, lies in a change of meaning. The com- 
monest case is when a feminine abstract 
denoting an action comes to be used as a 
noun of the agent. Thus there was doubt- 
less a noun tapia which meant ‘ cutting up,’ 
and so ‘ dispensing,’ stewardship. In Homer 
we find a change of meaning, but not of 
gender, yuvi) tain being used in the sense 
of a housekeeper. Finaliy, when the 
steward was usually a man, the further step 
was taken of making the word masculine 
and adding the characteristic -; to the 
nominative. Similarly veavias presupposes 
a collective or abstract veavia. Most of the 
Latin masculines in -a are either words ex- 
pressing some action or employment, as 
scriba, popa, auriga, lixa, &e., or contemptu- 
ous terms, as scurra, gumia, &e. Some are 
borrowed from Greek, e.g. nauta, poeta, and 
these may point, as Delbriick suggests, to 
Greek forms vavra, rounra (without final -s). 
This hypothesis may perhaps be supported 
by the Boeotian and Elean masculines in -a 
(as to which see Meister i. 160); but we 
must reckon with the probability that the 
borrowed words would follow the analogy of 
the native Latin scriba, ke. The change of 


meaning from abstract to concrete may be 
illustrated within Latin by such uses as 
magistratus ‘magistracy,’ then ‘ magistrate.’ 
Probably it began with the use of the word 
ws a title or epithet: ep. the Greek ixzdéra 
IInAcv’s, rita xypvé, &e., also Bin Ipidiporo 
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and the like. 


Thus it is ultimately the 
same change of meaning that we see in 
bahuvriht compounds (swift-foot for swift. 


Delbriick adds apposite paral. 
lels from the Balto-Slav languages, On p, 
109, 1. 24, ‘das Lateinische’ is surely a mis- 
print for ‘das Litauische.’ 

After gender comes number. In dealing 
with the dual the German language has the 
advantage of possessing in the words beide 
and zwei the same distinction as that which 
obtained between the dual and the plural 
as used of two objects. In Greek, how- 
ever, even as early as Homer, the plural had 
begun to encroach on the province of the 
dual. Regarding the loss of the dual Del- 
briick makes the interesting suggestion that 
it was caused by the use of the words 
dudw and div. These words expressed 
the dual idea in a clear and uniform 
manner, which was gradually adopted in 
preference to the complicated system of 
dual-endings. 

In regard to the plural the chief interest 
is to be found in the words which show more 
or less difference of meaning between singu- 
lar and plural. The reason usually lies in 
the nature of the object. It may be one 
which does not admit of a true plurality : as 
aes ‘brass’ (aera ‘pieces of brass’), Kdéos 
‘fame’ (xAéea ‘deeds of fame’). Or it is 
composed of parts which may be treated as 
a plurality: hence orp6os or oryfea ‘the 
breast,’ rééov or téa ‘a bow,’ The difficulty 
is further illustrated by a class of nouns 
treated by Delbriick under the head of gen- 
der, viz. those which are masculine in the 
singular and neuter in the plural. This 
class, which appears to go back to the Indo- 
germanic period, may be exemplified by 
Greek pnpos pijpa, xéAXevOos KéAevba, Taprapos 
Tuprapa, Latin locus loca, jocus joca, kc. In 
these cases it is evident that the plural is a 
kind of collective noun, denoting a whole 
set or mass of things, not a true plurality: 
e.g. loca does not mean places (Joc), but ‘a 
region.’ This is a shade of meaning by no 
means unknown with masculine and feminine 
plurals (cp. the Latin fines, sales, nugae, 
tenebrae, divitiae), but it is especially notice- 
able in the neuter. It is needless to refer 
to the use which Joh. Schmidt has made of 
these facts. 

Under the head of the ‘elliptic plural’ 
Delbriick notices the use of gvdgurds = ‘the 
father-in-law and those who belong to him.’ 
The use, he observes, is a rare one. We 
may compare the Homeric vvds dvdpév 
aixpyntawv (Il. iii. 49), also Virgil’s hospitt- 
hus quondam socerisque vocatis (Aen. xi. 105), 
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applied to the Latin nation in their relation 
to Aeneas. 

The chapters dealing with the cases ave 
introduced by a short statement of the doc- 
trine of the Indian grammarians, with a 
comparison of their views with modern 
theory. The rest of the chapter treats of 
the process of development or rather decay 
which is called ‘syncretism’—the amal- 
gamation of two or more cases by the use of 
a common form. This is the process by 
which in Greek the ablative has been 
absorbed into the genitive, and the locative 
and instrumental into the dative ; while in 
Latin the locative, instrumental, and abla- 
tive have formed one case. The same thing 
happened at a still earlier period to the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter. 
As Delbriick points out, the nominative 
probably was the case of the agent, and a 
neuter, which denoted an object without 
life, could not be regarded as an agent. In 
a more developed grammar, when the nom- 
inative might be used for a mere grammatical 
subject, the accusative neuter came to be 
employed as a nominative. For somewhat 
similar reasons in the dual and plural the 
nominative was used for the vocative. 

The further steps by which in modern 
Greek the dative has been absorbed in the 
genitive had begun to be taken in the ancient 
Iranian language. In the pronominal de- 
clension the two cases agreed in some of 
their forms from a very early period. Del- 
briick [p. 482] would recognize traces of this 
in the Homeric use of ot, as in J/. xvi. 531 
ort of Ok nKovoe peyas Oeds edgapévoro. But 
the dativus commodi in Homer is surely 
elastic enough to cover such uses. In general 
it may be remarked that syncretism is con- 
fined in Greek and Latin to the three cases 
which have a distinctly local meaning, the 
locative, ablative, and instrumental. The 
reason of this is happily explained by 
Delbriick. These are the cases whose mean- 
ing can be at once expressed by simple pre- 
positions—in, from, with: and whenever 
these prepositions are employed, the case- 
ending becomes superfluous, and is soon 
neglected, In the Aryan languages, in 
which the locative survives in full vigour, 
there is no preposition with the meaning 
‘in.’ In Greek, on the other hand, the pro- 
cess of supplanting the case has gone so far 
that even in Homer the use of it is no longer 
free, but is confined to certain groups of 
words. 

The treatment of the dative offers a good 
example of the changes of view which may 
be observed in the recent history of com- 
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parative grammar. Delbriick reminds us 
(p. 185) that a quarter of a century ago 
(K. Z. xviii. 100 ff.) he explained the funda- 
mental meaning of the dative to be the 
quasi-local one of a leaning in the direction 
of an object, and traced this meaning back 
to the original formation of the case. He 
now confesses to a decided distrust of all 
‘ glottogonic’ hypotheses, and also to a free- 
dom from prejudice in favour of local ex- 
planations of the cases. Looking simply at 
the facts, he regards the dative as probably 
the case of that for which something is done 
(dem der Verbalbegriff gi/t). In this way 
he explains the circumstance that the dative 
is mainly used of persons, which would 
hardly be if it were the case of the end of 
action. It follows that in such a construc- 
tion as wedim wéce ‘fell on the ground’ he 
does not find a true dative, but a locative, 
as in the Latin adveniens domi, or procumbit 
humi. He admits indeed that caelo in the 
phrase é caelo clamor is a dative of the end 
of motion, but regards it as modelled on 
uses like mittere Jeto. A nearer approach to 
the final dative is seen in some Attic in- 
scriptions in which we find phrases such as 
étAa Kai dvOpaxes 7H podrvBdw ‘wood and 
charcoal for the lead,’ .e. for smelting it. 

In dealing with the genitive it will be 
found that Delbriick is inclined to a view 
which is equally removed from the pre- 
vailing tendencies of the last few years and 
from the earlier local theory. The sugges- 
tion that the genitive ending did not origin- 
ally express any such notion as that of the 
prepositions ‘of’ or ‘from’ appears to have 
been first made by Hifer (Lautlehre, p. 92), 
who proposed to connect the ending -osyo 
with that of adjectives like dypduros, and 
thus to prove the genitive to be a sort of 
undeclined adjective. A similar view was 
put forward in a more subtle and plausible 
form by Curtius in his Chronologie (p. 69). 
According to him, the genitive ending being 
a pronoun, the whole word was a kind of 
compound, so that (e.g.) é7-ds was literally 
voice-that, or ‘that of the voice.’ And even 
now that this hypothesis would generally, 
and doubtless rightly, be regarded as too 
‘ glottogonic,’ the view of the genitive as an 
‘adnominal’ case, ¢.e. as expressing the de- 
pendence of a noun upon another noun, not 
(as with the other cases) upon a verb, may 
be said to be the generally accepted one. 
Delbriick now rejects this view. In the 
chapter which treats of the fundamental 
notions of the cases he points out (p. 186) 
that there is also an adnominal dative, which 
is generally regarded as having been de- 














veloped from the ‘adverbal’ use. How 
then, he asks, if the adnominal genitive 
arose from a similar, only much earlier, 
change 4 

What was the fundamental notion of 
the ‘adverbal’ genitive? Delbriick accepts 
the definition given by C. Gaedicke (Der 
Akkusativ im Veda), according to which 
the substantive is put in the genitive when 
the notion given in the verb does not extend 
to or affect the whole of it. This account 
of the matter was originally put forward by 
Grimm, and was adopted by Delbriick in his 
earlier volume on Greek syntax. What is 
new in his present treatment is the dispo- 
sition to regard this partial affecting of tlie 
substantive by the verb as the oldest mean- 
ing of the genitive, from which the ordinary 
possessive and other adnominal uses are 
derived. The question is not one which can 
be discussed here, especially as Delbriick 
himself does not put his arguments into a 
controversial form. Apparently he is in- 
fluenced chiefly by the general analogy of 
the case-system, which would make it un- 
likely that any one case was formed in a 
wholly different way from the rest. He 
insists also with much force on the prob- 
ability that the original conception of a 
case was not a vague and general notion, 
such as ‘belonging to,’ but a comparatively 
definite one—in this instance the partitive 
use—from which others were obtained by 
continued imitation and slight changes of 
usage (p. 333). In his treatment of par- 
ticular uses we may notice the account of 
the genitive with verbs of emotion (xsopat, 
KoTéw, dxvepat, bOovéw, &c.), which he regards 
as probably ablatival. The reason is that 
Sanscrit verbs of fearing take an ablative. 
It seems difficult however to separate verbs 
expressing emotion from those of thinking, 
caring, &., such as pédopat, ddéyw, Kyjdouat 
(p. 313). Classical scholars will be inter- 
ested by the Slavonic use of the genitive 
singular instead of the accusative when the 
object is a living being (p. 319). Delbriick’s 
explanation of these as partitive genitives 
gives real support to his theory of the parti- 
tive sense as the original nucleus of the 
case. 

In the numerous points which arise with 
regard to the other cases the reader will be 
chiefly struck by the care with which every 
possibility is duly considered and admitted. 
There is no trace of the feeling that some 
one solution of a difficulty must be chosen 
for the sake of a jfinis litium. Examples of 
this suspense of judgment will be found in 
the account of the Greek dative with verbs 
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of ruling, which may be a true dative, an 
instrumental, or a locative (p. 286), and 
with verbs of trusting, which is probably an 
instrumental, but may be a locative or 
(when the object is a person) a true dative, 
In phrases like payn (dyopy, ke.) vixdy it is 
duly noted that the dative may be locative 
or instrumental. Regarding the idiom in 
phrases of the type atrotow dyerdw ‘ chariot 
and all’ there is a characteristic passage, 
Delbriick had noticed the difficulty of seeing 
why in this idiom the combination with 
aitds should have preserved the original 
instrumental or ‘comitative’ use. Various 
scholars expressed the opinion that airds 
originally went with the governing word, 
and was drawn to the subordinate word by 
a kind of attraction (adrds tots 6xeodu = the 
man with his chariot). But this, as Del- 
briick drily observes, is only a confession, 
clothed in historical form, that we are sur- 
prised to find airés going with the subor- 
dinate notion when it ought to go with the 
principal subject of the sentence. The 
considerations put forward by the present 
reviewer (//omeric Grammar, § 144 note) 
are also insufficient, as Delbriick says, to 
explain the supposed attraction. But is 
there any such attraction? The point of 
aitdés in the phrase (iro) atroiow oxerdw 
is that the horses were not separated from 
their chariot—that the chariot was there 
as before. So when a man returns aira 
KéXevOa. he goes his way as before. If this is 
the force of aizds, it belongs properly to the 
accompanying object. 

Regarding the cases in -¢i(v) Delbriick 
has now satisfied himself that this form 
belongs properly and originally to the plural. 
The use of zaccadddr, ecxapodw, Lvyddu, 
xehadjdu, and a few others as instrumental 
singular is connected with the archaic char- 
acter which the ending undoubtedly had in 
the time of Homer. We have also to reckon 
with the chance that some of these forms do 
not belong to the original text: it is prob- 
able (e.g.) that airdde has sometimes crept 
in in place of airot. 

In the chapters on the adjectives and 
pronouns it is peculiarly difficult to pick out 
topics for notice in a short review. On the 
interesting subject of the reflexive pronoun 
Delbriick is very reserved. He holds the 
balance impartially between the critical 
scholars who looked upon isolated forms as 
blunders to be corrected, and the compara- 
tive grammarians who treasure them as 
survivals. Perhaps some progress may be 
made by keeping apart the two questions: 
(1) what evidence is there in the Homeric 
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text of a wider use of the reflexive stem 
ofo-? and (2) is the use for the first and 
second persons due to an original wide re- 
flexive sense, or to extension of a narrower 
use? The possibility of such an extension 
is obvious enough: cp. the modern Greek 
exrimyoa TOV éavrov pov ‘I struck myself.’ 
And surely the use of a pronoun as a 
‘general reflexive’ is less likely to be primi. 
tive than the narrower and more definite 
use for the third person. 

The chapter on the adverbs is a kind of 
appendix to the discussion of the cases. 
Delbriick excludes words which have no 
recognizable suffix (e.g. x@és, cras), or have 
a suffix which belongs properly to the pro- 
nouns or numerals (-Oev, -61, -tus, &e.). Con- 
sequently the essence of an adverb is that it 
is a case-form of a noun which has come to 
be used in a special isolated way—which is, 
so to speak, petrified (erstarrt). The process 
of ELrstarrung—a word for which we have 
no good translation—is finely analysed, and 
the chief instances are enumerated. Much 
of this is now familiar, but a few points 
may be noted. Delbriick still explains the 
adverbs in -ws as ablatives, notwithstanding 
the phonetic difficulties pointed out by 
Brugmann. The exact correspondence in 
use between Sanscrit ydd, tad and Greek 
ws, THs appears to him decisive. Thus he 
takes ovrws as an ablative, ovrw as an instru- 
mental, The meaning in both instances 
has been generalized so as practically to 
coincide (p. 559, 580). On the other hand 
the Doric forms such as 6 ‘whence’ are 
ablatival, answering in form (not in meaning) 
to the Attic od, the meaning ‘where’ being 
expressed in Dorie by the forms ¢?, wei, &e. 
The forms in -7 or -y present a peculiar 
difficulty. Originally (as in the Cretan 
dialect of Gortyn) there were adverbs in -y 
meaning ‘where’ or ‘whither,’ and adverbs 
in -a meaning ‘how,’ ‘in what way.’ With 
the Ionic change of a to y, and the tendency 
to omit « subscriptum in MSS., it is no longer 
possible to distinguish these groups. In 
favour of the forms Ad6py and zavry Del- 
briick has taken from Joh. Schmidt an ar- 
gument which unfortunately is not conclu- 
sive. It had been pointed out by Hartel 
(Hom. Studien ii. 5) that in the first four 
books of the Jziad and Odyssey final -y is 
shortened before a vowel forty-one times, 
and -) only nineteen times. Joh. Schmidt 
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observed that the final vowel of AdOpy and 
awdavty is frequently shortened in this way, 
and inferred that in Homer it ought to be 
written without . subscriptum. He omitted 
to notice another table given by Hartel on 
the same page to show the relative frequency 
of different final vowels and diphthongs. 
From this table it appears that -y is three 
times as frequent as -y. Consequently the 
shortening of -y is relatively commoner than 
the shortening of -y, and the argument for 
AdOpn, wavry falls to the ground. 

The last part of the volume (pp. 643-774) 
is devoted to the prepositions, The space 
will not seem excessive when we consider 
the peculiar value which they have for the 
purpose of comparative grammar. In no 
other class of words have we such opportu- 
nities of observing original agreement in 
contrast to later growth and consequent 
divergence of usage. Delbriick arranges 
his matter from the points of view given by 
the distinctions (1) between ‘ pro-ethnical ’ 
and ‘ethnical’ grammar, and (2) between 
the use with the verb and the use with a 
governed noun. These uses he distinguishes 
by the words Praeverbium and Praeposition. 
It may be objected perhaps that terms of 
this kind would be more properly applied to 
two distinct classes of words than to two 
different uses of the same class. In his 
Altindische Syntax he assumed that every 
preposition was originally an adverb, and as 
such had a meaning which was ‘free,’ i.e. 
did not depend upon the verb of the sen- 
tence. For instance, dti meant ‘beyond 
measure,’ ddhi meant ‘ besides,’ &e. He has 
now retracted or at least modified this view, 
and holds that the free adverbial use is in 
all cases a later development from the use 
as a Praeverbium. Thus the use of wépe in 
the adverbial sense of ‘exceedingly’ is not 
original, but is due to the fact that with 
certain verbs (eit, yéyvopat, ke.) répe formed 
combinations meaning ‘to be in excess,’ ‘ to 
be superior.’ The observation is an acute 
and important one ; but it is hard to see how 
we can define a Praeverbium (not yet at- 
tached to a verb) so as to distinguish it 
logically from an adverb. The main point is 
to understand the profound gulf which 
historically separates the Indo-germanic pre- 
positions from the case-forms out of which 
the adverbs were developed. 

D. B. Monno. 
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[The following review from unavoidable causes has been very long delayed, but the number 
of interesting and important points which it discusses makes it hardly necessary to 
apologize for its insertion now.—Eb. | 


PROFESSOR JEBB’S EDITION OF THE 7RACHINIAE OF SOPHOCLES. 


Sopnocies.—Trachiniae. Part V. of the 
Plays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose, by R. C. Jess. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1892. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts volume of Professor Jebb’s magni- 
ficent edition of Sophocles has been in the 
hands of scholars too long to require any 
formal expression of praise from the present 
reviewer. Its merits are those of the entire 
series. One marks throughout the same 
delicacy of touch, the same erudition, the 
same insight into the poet’s thought, the same 
elegance and purity of language, that have 
won for this edition of Sophocles the first 
place in the esteem of scholars of both 
continents. I would not by criticism of 
details disparage in the slightest degree the 
fine workmanship of the whole. Professor 
Jebb has encouraged critics by his generous 
treatment of their suggestions in his revision 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus. I trust therefore 
that I shall not be misunderstood if in the 
following review I give an undue prominence 
to certain omissions, or blemishes, as they 
seem to me, in a work that as a whole com- 
mands nothing but praise. 

The report of the MSS. is not invariably 
correct. Most noticeable perhaps is the 
report of L’s reading of v. 129: ‘aia kai 


‘ xapa made from mypate kat xapar.’ But 


there was never room for 7 between wpa 
and xai, where there are traces of a slight 
erasure, and rt. was added by the corrector 
above the 7. The accent that now stands 
on xapar (*) shows that the original grave 
was changed to a circumflex, not vice versa, 
at the same time that the « was added. The 
note then should read ‘aypari (re written 
small over 7) kat xapar, made from aja kai 
xapa.’ It will be seen that the corrected 
reading distinctly favours the dative, and is 
against Professor Jebb’s éz-KvxAotow in 
tmesis. The correction proposed by Gleditsch 
(not noticed by Professor Jebb) is simple 
and satisfactory-——eéri mijpacw yapat. On 
622 we read: ‘70 wy ot A: 7d pry (sic) L, 
made from 7d pi ov.’ But, in spite of 
Subkoff’s report to the same effect, I believe 
that L has py’v. The corrector tried to unite 


py ov by crasis, but was no more successful 
than in O. C. 566, where the result is p’ od. 
v standing alone is almost invariably 
written yw. The letter here is exactly 
like that in Biov 942, where Wakefield’s 
emendation to Biov was necessary. This 
point is of interest as showing how easily 
ov after yy falls out altogether, as in this 
passage in four of the MSS. When it has 
disappeared in L, Professor Jebb, contrary 
to the practice of most editors, refuses to 
restore it (7d pa od in 90 is an oversight). 
Minor errors in reporting L are more 
frequent, e.g.: 720 tavry (J. ravryn), 969 xpy 
Oavovra viv (J. xpy Gavovra viv), 1062 x’ ok 
avdpos (J. kod« dvdpos), 1091 de xetvou(JS. de (sic) 
xetvot). A is not credited with the accepted 
reading dei in vv. 16 and 28, dvaprAdkytov 
in 118, br€poxov 1096, a d€ 650, nor is it 
recorded that L’s reading xotxi Avdia in 
432 is supported by five other MSS., while 
the reading adopted, xovdx # Avéia, is supported 
by only A and R (Subkoff). One would 
infer quite the contrary from the report 
‘xotx 7 A, ete.: xodyt L.’ In view of the 
trouble that critics have had with v. 809 
teiouit “Epwis 7: ef Oeuis 8 erevdxouar, it 
would have been well to notice the omis- 
sion of 8 in B and V (Blaydes). This 
favours Axt’s ex¢gellent emendation of 3° to 
y with a comma after ’Epwis 7’, which gives 
the best sense, though it is not noticed by 
Jebb. K gives éupéeuovey in 982 (Subkoff), 
which Erfurdt had restored, and which 
many editors read in preference to L’s 
éupepove. In 1161 didov was at first omit- 
ted and afterwards added above the line by 
first hand. 

An editor has the right to decide for 
himself how minutely he shall report the 
minor mistakes in the MSS. Professor Jebb 
reports innumerable mistakes in writing 
accents and breathings, v movable and 
. subscript, and corrections of the diorthotes, 
often when no especial reason is apparent. 
The student is grateful for this, and for any 
information that will help him to under- 
stand the peculiarities of IL. Not every 
student has access to Professor Jebb’s sum- 
mary of L’s orthographical peculiarities 
contained in the introduction to the Auto- 
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type Facsimile. It seems to me that the 
following also deserve mention: 127 6varois 
made from Oavaros, 302 ra viv, which 
Nauck, Wecklein, Subkoff and others prefer 
to ravov, 757 oixatos corrected to oiketos, 
844 én’ (a supra €) ddXoOpoov, the first 
being a kind of mistake that justifies 
Triclinius’s éré€uoXe for dréuode in 855 and 
Wakefield’s dopa for the objectionable 
égopa in 1270 (which Jebb keeps without 
comment), 313 ode and 730 é éorw. where the 
metre requires oldev and éo7’. One would 
infer from the note on 1219, ‘zap6évor| 
mapvov L, with 6 over a, that this is a 
correction, not a contraction. Nothing is 
said about the similar contraction in 148, 
nor of the contractions of zarjp. Just as 
the practice of contracting the latter word 
justifies Lachmann’s emendation of zpoo to 
matpos in O. 7. 1100, so we may believe 
that in v. 56 the present zatpds is due to a 
supposed contraction zapos in an earlier 
copy, justifying Earle’s conjecture cdpos | 
veer. Certainly Earle is right in making 
Hyllus the logical subject of ye and his 
conjecture is easier than Nauck’s véenew vw 
—doxeis (not mentioned by Jebb), which 
also relieves the difficulty that many have 
felt with doxety. The’ father’s ‘reputation 
of being successful’ (Jebb) has nothing to 
do with the case. 

One of the most commendable charac- 
teristics of this series is its strong defence 
of the traditional text. The most con- 
servative will rarely have to object to the 
reception of a conjecture where the MSS. 
reading can be retained. Yet I venture to 
defend the tradition in two passages. In 
422, ris woev podwv | col paptupyoa tair’ 
éuod kAvew tapav;, Jebb accepts Bothe’s 
mapa for zapwv. But there is much force in 
mapov here. It is a defiant challenge on the 
part of Lichas for a direct witness to his 
words. His defiance turns to scorn when the 
Messenger answers only the first question, 
mois év avOpwroor; He is quick to take 
advantage of the apparent evasion of the 
second question, sneers at the ddxyos on 
which he thinks that the Messenger depends, 
and in a distinct tone of triumph asks 
Deianeira who this fellow is. The Mes- 
senger’s next words however, 6s ood 
Tapwv yxovoev, completely shatter his self- 
confidence, ‘The second zapwy wins greatly 
in force by reason of the former, while 
mapa would be distinctly weak, The change 
in 675 of € <yprer dpyir’ oids evepou TOKW to 
Explov, apyijs...... mokos iS unnecessary, A 
presumption is raised in favour of the 
change by the groundless assertion that 
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dpyjt in the MSS.=dpyjr. But there is 
no punctuation in L to indicate this. The 
objections to dpyjra are merely that it 
would be weak in this position, and that 
‘the connection of dpyijs with wdxos is con- 
firmed by Aesch. Hum. 45 dpyijra padddv.’ 
It is ‘confirmed’ for wézAov just as clearly 
by J/. T 419 €avd dpyjre paew@ (Apitz). 
An epithet is needed for rérAov rather than 
for wéxw, and the rhythm favours the con- 
nexion of dpyjr with what precedes. This 
view is wrongly attributed to Nauck, who 
has merely placed a comma after the ad- 
jective as Wunder did before it. Neue, 
Apitz, and Wunder-Wecklein hold to the 
same interpretation without the comma. 

In 1160, zpos t&v rvedvtwv pydevds Oavetv 
tzo, Professor Jebb accepts Erfurdt’s trav 
éurveovrwv. But the objection to Gaveiv 
after jv mpdodarror still remains, though not 
mentioned. Sophocles always uses the 
future, I believe (cf. Zrach. 79, 825, 
1171, ete.), and the aorist in other authors 
is exceptional. 0. 7.713, quoted by Blaydes, 
is not a case in point. Wecklein’s ypyvac 
Gaveiv meets the difliculty, but is too violent. 
Would not redcty Biov be the simplest 
remedy (cf. Ant. 1114 tov Biov redetv)? dro 
having effected an entrance as a gloss on 
mpos, TeAciy was replaced by the self-evident 
Gaveiv. mvedvtwv = Lovrwv is not seriously 
objectionable, and could hardly have replaced 
€eTVEOVTO. 

In so conservative a text it is to be ex- 
pected that many scholars will find the 
defence of the tradition occasionally in- 
adequate. Indeed in many instances, though 
the critical notes are crowded with con- 
jectures, one finds in the commentary no 
hint that the passage in quesuion is in any 
way unusual. ‘The reader feels that, in an 
edition so strong on the side of interpre- 
tation, he has a right to expect at least 
the editor’s opinion on the difficulties that 
other great scholars have felt. The defence 
of xdpourw airod 145, of domep cidere 692, 
and of j#vicw 995, is not convincing. The 
objections to jviocw are (1) voice and (2) 
metre. Nothing is said of the latter. 
The comment on the former is this: ‘The 
proper force of the middle “to obtain,” 
‘“‘win” seems fitting here, since the sac- 
rificial altars may be said to have earned 
the recompense given by Zeus.’ But ézi 
pot is quite overlooked (cf. translation ‘won 
Jor me’), as well as the fact that the 
middle must mean ‘win for oneself,’ as it 
does in the passage cited, Ar. Plut. 196. 
Wakefield’s jvvoas (cf. Phil. 710, 1145) 
seems necessary. So also Herwer den’ S rep 
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in 692. In 144 f. I cannot see how rowwiode 
can refer to viv 6’ depos &. The reference 
to At. 148 is against it, because tovovode 
Adyous there has a direct antecedent in 
OépvBo. Since the difliculty in this passage 
lies entirely in towicde and airod, the 
citation from Antiphon, which gives kai 
air, cannot be said to ‘confirm’ the MSS. 
kai vv. In the commentary on 1048 f., the 
editor does not recognize the difficulty of 
xoirw following poxOjoas éyw, for which 
Wunder suggested ov (also not mentioned). 
But, as the translation, ‘Ah, fierce...... 
have been the labours of these hands! But 
no toil’ etc., shows, we should have a finite 
verb in the first clause or simply ovzw fol- 
lowing. The xai, however, is strong, as 
Jebb makes clear on Ant. 332, and ought 
to stand. The simplest correction would 
be éyw for éyw—an easy change considering 
the similarity in sound and in writing of the 
two words. 

Of the two conjectures of his own which 
the editor admits to the text, the first, 
Avtipiov <Addynpa> 554 for Avrnya is the 
best that has yet been proposed, Not so 
with érofua for dupa in 1019, because 
(1) fdpe is not readily understood from kar’ 
€uiv popay preceding, (2) és tAgov 7) Ov ewod 
owley can hardly mean ‘too largely to need 
my aid in his relief,’ (3) the old man simply 
asks Hyllus to help (ovAdaBe). In the 
analysis of the various conjectures in the 
Appendix, Gleditsch’s <rade> yap olwa av 
mréov 7) dixa cod cwxeiv (ovat and Kav mA€ov 
had been suggested by M. Schmidt, diya cod 
owxe by Meineke) is not mentioned. This 
gives very nearly the sense required. I 
cannot but think, however, that 7 dv é€uod 
owlew (or coxeivy) is right, and, as Jebb 
says, és tAéov is a certain correction of the 
MSS. éuzAcov, The sense clearly is, ‘ Help 
me, for with your aid to a greater extent 
than by myself’ etc. Would not the following 
reading satisfy both sense and grammar 
without too great violence? ov dé ovAAafe, 
civ yap ay otpa és trEov 7 v Enod cule 
(or cwxeiv). After the corruption of ofya to 
éppa, cvv was naturally changed to coi, and 
dv gave way to the space-filler ve. For the 
position of dy see Jebb’s note on Ant, 466, 

dyov b& papyé for éy® b& pdryp in 526 is 
more violent than Wecklein’s éy d€ pay 
téppat ola dpdfw, and not so suitable to the 
sense, of course with the change of éAewov 
to 7d Sewvdoyv—an essential part of Wecklein’s 
conjecture that Jebb fails to record. Thus 
we win a contrast between the result of the 
fight, which was favourable to Deianeira, 
and her fearful expectation of the unfavour- 
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able alternative. papya with dyov in the 
sense ‘the battle rages’ strikes one as 
modern. In 869 Jebb objects rightly to 
the commonly accepted dydijs for ai6ys, pro- 
posing instead dyn6xjs. The much better 
suggestion of Blaydes, xarnds, is not even 
mentioned, though made extremely probable 
by Machlin, who proposed it, independently 
of Blaydes, on the strength of Choricius 
Gazaeus 103 (ed. Boissonade) ris oty otrw 
KatTynhbys kal cvvwdpvdpevos oy ov 
karabeAge 7a Spwmeva ; Occurring as it does 
in a writer who shows much familiarity with 
the classical poets, this certainly looks like 
an echo of our passage. The objection to 
éx’ adXows for dzadas in 911 is that Dei- 
aneira had no prophetic gift to know that 
Hyllus was not to succeed to his father’s 
position as head of the household. The 
corrections made in 853 are decidedly good, 
giving the metrically correct dvapoiwy <tz’> 
otrw <rodd’ cép’> ayakXerov, and explain- 
ing the source of the error. és woAw for 
arodov in 562 and 6 yap woOdv for ro yap 
zofoiv in 196 are both good, better than 
o7dovov for omiAddos in 678, which allows 
the objectionable wy to stand. 

I have had occasion above to notice the 
omission by the editor of essential parts 
of other scholars’ conjectures. In 380 
Wecklein’s conjecture for pév otoa yéveow 
is not yeyéoa but yeydo’ dvaxros, and in 
582—7 he not only makes the changes 
mentioned, but also reads wemretpapat for ze- 
meipavtat, Which he believes to be wrong. 
Wunder’s conjecture in 331 is é& éuod v éav. 
ipiv for duds is essential to Blaydes’ xdava- 
kowotoGa. 396, and in 1012 he proposes 
oda pad’ for roAAG peév (not for ravra), or 
kata d¢ dpia woAXa for x. te 0. wavra. Similar 
omissions are found in critical notes on 94, 
267, 551, 825, 743, App. on 911 (Nauck 
prefers Reiske’s éorias to go with his 
dmdtopas). Nauck’s conjecture in 969 is 
ovr’ (not ovra) and his change in the cor- 
responding verse 960 should be given. 
Instead of Wecklein’s abandoned rpdc¢garov 
y’ €uod AaBou in 331 his latest reading tots 
otow 7dn mpoadatov Avzyv AdBo. would have 
been more acceptable. 

The following conjectures are wrongly 
accredited ; 328 atrjs (omitting y’) Wecklein 
after Blaydes, 692 MHerwerden before 
Blaydes, 810 éred ror Axt, 873 Kawvov oikobev 
M. Schmidt before Mekler, 878 déA€pov 
Herwerden before Blaydes, 1014 ovdev 
dpe Gleditsch on the basis of Fréhlich’s 
dpeEat ; 1238 p6ivovros pay in Nauck’s reading 
was suggested by Blaydes. 

The following emendations admitted to 














the text are not accredited to their authors ; 
210 waava waa’, 539 bd, 557 rapa, 772 
"Bones, and 1073 mpocy(yverat, Brunck; 68 
idpioba, 332 dvtitpwpa, and 1084 dcaBdpos, 
Dindorf ; 97 xaptfar, 1082 dpriws 68’ ai, and 
1044 and 1046 éor, Hermann ; 445 7° dvdpi, 
Seidler. We should be sorry to see Profes- 
sor Jebb give up the practice, followed in 
the earlier ile Te of the series, of noting 
the originators of these little corrections, even 
though they are now universally accepted 

We miss from the critical notes many 
of the conjectures that are currently re- 
ported. Tor this we are grateful, for in 
general we may justly infer that Professor 
Jebb has weighed them and found them 
wanting to such an extent that it would 
have been a waste of valuable space to 
mention them. We could cheerfully have 
spared many that have gained admission. 
But there are many others, not only sup- 
ported by great names, but sometimes also 
by intrinsic probability, for which we look 
in vain. Such are e Wunder’ s rodde 17, Metz- 
ger’s raAawav 139, Braun’s change of order in 
308—311, of which Nauck and Herwerden 
approve, Hilberg’s «ize, tod oropa zor’ jv 
316, Hense’s tpivy yuvaikes 673 and ydvos 
1205. I think that no notice has been 
taken of two valuable works that have 
appeared within the last few years, Her- 
werden’s Lucubrationes Sophocleae and 
Gleditsch’s Cantica der Sophokleischen Tragé- 
dien. At any rate the following attractive 
conjectures, if they cannot all be called 
emendations, are not mentioned: Herwer- 
den, transposition of payys and zévev in 
20 and 21 and of woré and zapa in 555 and 
557, 87 wddar y dan, 6235 épeis, 682 ovider’ 
(note disagreement between Jebb’s note on 
this verse and that on Ph, 24 to which he 
refers), 955 éxrodav or éxrémv, 1058 ddos, 
1211 zou ; Gleditsch, 129 noticed above, 646 
éx’ oixov, 890 tis Sou mas, 949 and 952 duc- 
TOTPOV and peéve, 1012 ajar’ dvaipay (sug- 
gesting Wecklein’s xvwdad’ dvaipdv), 1027 
dciva, and many others in the melic parts 
that deserve consideration. 

We could wish that the reasons advanced 
by the best critics for rejecting certain 
verses might have received more attention 
in the commentary. Sometimes the objec- 
tions are so stated that they appear quite 
trivial. On 695 ff. we read: ‘Wunder 
rashly rejects the verse. Dobree’s objection 
to it seems to have been the repeated és.’ 
Then follow illustrations of the repeated 
preposition, But even supposing that Dobree 
could have found so simple a grammatical 
construction objectionable, is it quite fair 
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to allow the reader to infer that Wunder, 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Nauck, Wecklein, Subkoff 
and others have had no better reason for 
emending or rejecting the verse? See also 
on vv. 24, 301, 305. The interesting ‘ black 
list’ of suspected verses on p. liii, which is 
given as ‘nearly complete,’ might be in- 
creased by the following, omitting the whole- 
sale rejections of such scholars as Schmelzer. 
31—33 Blaydes, 57 f. reduced to one by 
Hense ; 54 f. reduced to one by Nauck ; 
90 £. Hermann; 167 Wunder; 260—280 
Blaydes ; 274 f. reduced to one by Hense ; 
308 f. Herwerden ; 313 Wunder ; 351 Opitz ; 
379—81 reduced to one by Hense ; 383 f. 
Herwerden ; 447 Blaydes ; 672 f. reduced 
to one by Nauck ; 678 Herwerden ; 731 f. 
reduced to one by Nauck ; 898 f. Herwerden 
and Nauck ; 1105 Campe ; 1266—7 reduced 
to one by Nauck ; 1225—27 H. F. Muller. 
In this list 735 should be 745, and 1060, 
1069. If the names of the important 
editors who agree with the first critic were 
given, the list would be more valuable to the 
student. That Professor Jebb finds it 
necessary to reject only three out of this 
large list of about 150 bad verses speaks 
volumes for English scholarship. 

In the commentary we note a_ loose 
use of the ‘accusative of respect’ on v. 137 
(the example from Isocrates gives a direct 
object follow ed by an appositive clause), 350 
(&@ is direct obj., sym pb éxeu = =dyvoo, cf. 
Jebb’s note on O.C’. 223, 583, 1119), 608 
(71 is to be explained by the preceding 
question ri 8 €or), 914 and 941 (ace. re- 
tained in passive, correctly explained on 
158). é&jAdov adeOX’ is not satisfactorily 
explained by the passages given on 159. 
The citations on 1204 f. are not in point. 
It is not a question of adoption into another 
family, but of disowning. The examples 
given on 1241 for the use of dpdfw might 
be cited to prove the contrary, that xerpé 
was necessary to give the word a figurative 
instead of its literal meaning. I mention 
these three notes because others have found 
a change in the text necessary. The new 
interpretation offered of AoxdAAnTov oTdpLov 
1261, ‘acurb on lips set like stone to stone,’ 
seems impossible. If the reading is correct 
the first interpretation suggested is the best, 
‘a curb set with sharp stones.’ A curb is 
wanted, not to hold the lips together, but 
to give the sufferer something to hold be- 
tween his teeth that he may better endure 
the pain, on the principle of a bullet in the 
mouth of a patient at a surgical operation. 
The more painful the curb the less the sense 
of pain elsewhere. 
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I have noticed a few misprints. In the 
text, 551 xadrjra, 611 comma misplaced, 
996 py’ dp’; in the critical notes, 331 zpdc- 
garov y’, 632 Kaxeibev, 882 ‘Wunder wrote’ 
etc. belongs to preceding verse, 964 Bdous ; 
in the commentary, 80 f. torepov, 83—85 
el tus, 149 f. év, 679 Adyov, 801 read ‘Ist. 
pers. sing.’, 898 zoeiv, 947 transposition 
necessary, 1238 os; in Appendix, p. 207, 
1. 18, insert ‘not’ before ‘to Hyllus.’ In 


ERHARDT ON THE 


Die Entstehuingder Homerischen Gedichte. Von 
Louis Ernarpr, Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot. 1894. Pp. exiii, 546. M. 12. 


Dr. Eruarpt is certainly a bold man. He 
believes himself to have found the final 
solution of the Homeric question : and what 
is more, he seems to expect to convert every 
one to his view. Itis a pity that he should 
not have started with more moderate asser- 
tions and hopes : for his book contains much 
that is interesting and able, and in many 
points advances the question with which it 
deals ; but excessive claims serve only to 
rouse suspicion and distrust. 

The key which has unlocked to Erhardt 
the great mystery is a right conception of 
the Volksepos—a conception which, as he 
seems to think, has not been attained by 
any of the professed Homerists, with the 
single exception of Niese, and even in his 
case only with an admixture of error which 
makes the two theories, though in essence 
very similar, seem the very opposites of one 
another. Dr. Erhardt began his Homeric 
studies as a historian, not as a philologist : 
and though he has thus been enabled to 
attack the problem witha notable freshness 
of view, which renders his work excellent 
reading, he has perhaps had to pay the 
penalty in an imperfect acquaintance with 
recent work. So far as can be told from his 
book, he knows nothing of anything later 
than Niese and Christ. 

In fact his theory is anything but 
revolutionary ; it is in essence accepted, I 
believe, by most recent workers ; if I may 
speak for myself, it is precisely the general 
conception of the rise of the //iad which I 
have long held. That the creative power of 
the Epos is the poetical genius of an epoch ; 
that the epic poets are the mouthpieces of 
their age, not individual and isolated per- 
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critical note on 1183, ‘Blaydes dpets, which 
Nauck and Mekler cite without noticing the 
a,’ the editor is the guilty one. dpé from 
3 | » f Bana 2 + , D> nan 
deipw has 4; cf. Pers. dpodtpev orodov and Ran. 
377. A similar confusion occurs in the 
index to the Antigone, where under aipw 
is given a reference to the usage of detpw. 


Epwarp Capps, 
University of Chicago, 


HOMERIC QUESTION, 


sons of quite phenomenal genius ; that the 
Lliad grew by successive accretion, each new 
motive affecting what went before and 
producing anticipative as well as subsequent 
changes ; that an original //iad is not to be 
discovered by mere athetesis, and that what 
is called interpolation in our texts is in 
almost every case only a part of a con- 
tinuous creative process; all these theses 
can surely be regarded now almost as com- 
monplaces of criticism. And the ‘ theory of 
the Volksepos’ does not seem to contain 
more than this. It is true that Erhardt 
makes a point of eliminating the diaskeuast 
from the poem, but then the diaskeuast, as 
Lachmann conceived him, had, one thought, 
long disappeared : and the diaskeuast as he 
still exists, the mechanical inventor of a few 
lines here and there to connect portions of 
narrative, is virtually admitted (e.g. in H 
and P) even by Erhardt. He holds too 
that the Volksepos itself may be, and pro- 
bably is, the work of a ‘Singerschule,’ as 
many of us have all along been supposing 
that it was; so that in our fundamental 
conceptions it does not seem that Erhardt 
has brought us much farther forward. 

And this suspicion is strengthened when 
we come to weigh the results to which the 
new key leads us. Erhardt is led to the 
discovery that the oldest part of the /liad 
(p. 505) consists of ‘the Wrath (our A), then 
the unsuccessful fighting of the Greeks in 
the absence of Achilles (parts of A-O), the 
sending of Patroklos and his death (II), the 
return of Achilles to battle and the slaying 
of Hector (Y-X). To these was added a 
series of further songs, which partly branched 
off from the main action, partly served to 
complete it’ (the Presbeia, the Agora in B, 
the making of the arms in 3%, the deceiving 
of Zeus in E-O, the parting of Hector and 
Andromache in Z, the duels between Paris 
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and Menelaos, Aias and Hector, the 
aristeia of Diomedes and of Idomeneus, the 
Doloneia, the games in W and the ransoming 
of Hector). All this I can of course only 
applaud with all my heart, for these views 
entirely coincide with my own. 

But now we come to a serious point of 
difference. Krhardt holds that these sepa- 
rate songs were all tolerably independent of 
one another, though treating their matter 
under the general unity of the Wrath. That 
is, it would seem, that though the earlier 
singers of the Volksepos had a story which 
dealt (1) with the wrath of Achilles; (2) 
with the consequent discomfiture of the 
Greeks; (3) with the consequent sending 
and death of Patroklos ; (4) with the con- 
sequent return of Achilles to battle and the 
death of Hector; yet these four different 
portions of the story were never combined 
till much later in a consecutive narrative at 
all, but went on more or less independently 
side by side. This is to me a most extra- 
ordinary idea. The whole story is there, 
yet the little links to bind it together are 
denied. Why the Volksepos should not be 
able to create a unity of some 2,000 lines, 
when it could admit unities of 600, is beyond 
my apprehension. And in fact we have in 
our existing Jéiad, as I believe myself to 
have shown, the very links which are needed, 
save only between (3) and (4). The agree- 
ment between the four portions of the story, 
when carefully analysed, is complete: so 
complete as to preclude the possibility of 
even a modified independence, and I cannot 
see that Erhardt has done anything to dis- 
prove this agreement, 

With regard to some of the later rhapso- 
dies the case is somewhat different, and I am 
not concerned to deny that, before they were 
incorporated with the J/iad, such portions 
as the Presbeia, and still more the Doloneia, 
may have had a more or less independent 
existence : that is, they were composed with 
a general reference to the plot of the Jlad, 
without fitting exactly into any place in it. 
A similar assumption must be made too in 
the case of the Agora in B and of books 
N-O, which seem to show clear evidence of 
the fusion of elements originally alternative 
to one another. But with regard to the 
bulk of the accretions it seems not only most 
probable, but most consistent with the con- 
ception of the Volksepos as laid down by 
Erhardt himself, to suppose that they were 
originally designed for incorporation, and in 
fact were originally incorporated, with the 
/liad as it was from time to time, always a 
corpus ready to receive fresh additions. And 
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in all that Erhardt has said I can find no 
valid evidence against this view. 

Hence it becomes impossible to accept 
Erhardt’s ‘second period of the Epos,’ ‘in 
which the need of a more systematic ar- 
rangement of the lays in a distinct succession 
made itself felt.’ No reason is given why 
such an obvious need was not felt from the 
very first. In fact Erhardt here all but 
falls into sheer Lachmannism, and what he 
says is open to the objections which have 
been so successfully urged against the 
Kleinliedertheorie. However ingeniously 
he may try to avoid it, the work he assigns 
to this period is in fact no better than the 
task of the diaskeuast, whom he claims to 
dispense with; and the difficulty is acute 
when he comes to Peisistratos, whose collec- 
tion of the lays of the J/iad he expressly 
believes in, and in fact describes as the third 
period of the Epos. The task of Peisistratos, 
he says, was the ‘collecting and writing down 
of what already existed, not arrangement and 
redaction.’ As for the writing down, that 
may of course have been left to Peisistratos, 
though it seems unlikely ; but what possible 
room is there for ‘collecting’ when the 
corpus, wita all its little connecting links, 
has already been formed? It is at least 
conceivable that individual lays may have 
existed in a more or less independent form 
till then : but with the links this is absurd. 
Their presence is unanswerable evidence 
that all the collecting had already been 
done. If the //iad was not complete as we 
have it before the time of Peisistratos, then 
his work, if work he did, must have been 
redactional ; if the J/iad already existed in 
its present form, then Peisistratos did not 
collect it. 

It is unfortunate that Erhardt should 
have laid his work open to these funda- 
mental objections in a part of the theory 
which is rather a hindrance than a help to 
his view of the Volksepos—a view which i 
have no doubt is in the main perfectly right, 
and which he has on the whole put better, 
perhaps, than any of his predecessors. It 
looks as though he had not succeeded in 
freeing himself from the traditional rever- 
ence which the name of Lachmann seems 
still to carry with it in Germany. He has 
done such good work that he might very 
easily have done better. In detail of course 
there is much in which it is impossible to 
agree with him; much rests, as in this 
matter it must always rest, on individual 
judgment. But there is much too in which 
he has made advances on what has been 
done before. His analysis, for instance, of 
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the Theomachy in Y-®, and of the steps by 
which those two books have attained their 
present form, seems to me excellent; it is 
only a pity that he should not have applied 
the principle of gradual grewth, which he 
uses so skilfully for these two books, to the 
Iliad as a whole, without recourse to his 
machinery of second and third periods. He 
has made another excellent suggestion too 
in H; that the Agora of the Trojans, with 
the proposal to surrender Helen, originally 
followed the duel in T, before the invention 
of the Pandaros episode as its conclusion ; 
and that this proposal is what Paris refers 
to, when in Z he speaks of anger against 
the Trojans as the reason why he will not 
take the field. The idea is one which throws 
light on many difficulties, and can hardly 
fail to be right. On the other hand his 
analysis of IL is very unsatisfactory. He 
has not a word to say about the glaring 
signs of dislocation which occur in this book 
wherever the wall is mentioned, and which 
form one of the most instructive handles for 
the criticism of the //iad. And the question 
of the change of armour is certainly not to 
be dismissed in the few words which he 
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In fact his view of 
this most important book does not seem to 


devotes to it in a note. 


be at all consistent. In his summary 
already quoted, he distinctly, and undoubt- 
edly with justice, puts it down as one of the 
oldest constituents of the Jliad, to which 
the Hoplopoiia in 3 was subsequently added. 
Yet in the analysis itself he says that the 
Hoplopoiia ‘ to all appearance belongs to the 
old portions of the poems, and to an epic 
period beyond which it is not in our power 
to see’; and seems to regard II as in all 
essentials assuming the existence of 3%. 

For these and other reasons, which there 
is no space to enter into here, the book is 
most disappointingly unequal. The author 
is so enthusiastic and hopeful, so ingenious 
and acute, his style is so delightfully 
lucid, his views are often so fresh, that 
one would be only too glad to give his 
book unmixed approval. It is certainly 
one to be read and weighed by all students ; 
but it is far indeed from bringing the 
problem to the ‘endgiiltigen Abschluss’ 
which it promises. 

Wa ter Lear. 





EXTENDED AND REMOTE DELIBERATIVES. 


‘ Extended’ and ‘ Remote’ Deliberatives in 
Greck. By Witttam GarpNER HAte, 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. (Extracted from the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association. 
Vol. xxiv. 1893.) 


Att who are interested in syntactical 
questions will welcome the above-mentioned 
brochure for the light it throws on two 
subtle points of Greek syntax, which have 
already been debated in the pages of this 
Review. The author sets himself to solve 
the twofold question: Didthe Greek language 
possess a final relative subjunctive and a 
remote deliberative optative? Both ques- 
tions are answered in the negative, and if 
all scholars will not share his conclusions 
they cannot henceforth overlook _ his 
arguments. 

Part I. of the extracts before us is taken 
up with the subjunctive idiom. After 
giving a brief outline of all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject, the author 
proceeds to state the rival theory of the 
extended deliberative and defends his posi- 
tion as follows. 


1. The introductory expressions after 
which the so-called ‘ final relative with sub- 
junctive’ is found are all of a type usually 
followed by the deliberative clause. They 
convey the notion either of the existence of 
a difficulty or its absence (presence of 
means); in other words they contain an 
affirmation or negation of that state of 
perplexity which generally postulates a 
deliberative subjunctive. 

2. The historical order of their appearance 
favours a deliberative origin. All the earlier 
examples, down to the last of those cited 
from Xenophon, are found to express 
‘existence of a difficulty,’ while it is in the 
later ones that ‘ existence of means’ occurs. 
This fact points to the development of the 
latter class from the former—a state of things 
which should be reversed, were the ‘ final 
subjunctive’ theory correct. 

3. The case for the deliberative is 
strengthened by the absence of dv in al] the 
disputed examples of Attic sources. The 
final relative with subjunctive is, in Homer, 
almost invariably accompanied by that par- 
ticle, the solitary exceptions being T’ 459 
and o 354. 
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Now, on the hypothesis that our instances 
are descended from the Homeric idiom, the 
invariable absence of dv would be inex- 
plicable, whereas on the deliberative theory 
it is only what we should expect. 

Prof. Hale next seeks to corroborate his 
views from a similar idiom said to be found 
in Anglo-Saxon, as well as from an ‘ex- 
tended deliberative future indicative’ of 
which we now hear for the first time. 

Of the twenty-five examples which form 
the subject of the inquiry just summed up, 
five are introduced by ovx« éxyw and five by 
éyw—both used intransitively ; five others 
have oix €xw followed by an accusative of 
direct object, being of the form ot« éxw 
mpodaciv, ovdéva exw. Of the remaining ten 
ovx éort, With or without a predicate, is the 
introductory expression to five; the rest 
are too heterogeneous to admit of classifica- 
tion. 

To the present writer it would seem that 
two of the latter five ought to be eliminated 
from a list of ‘ extended’ deliberatives : 


ov yap adXov oo étw A€yw. Soph. Phil. 938. 
od mpodacews arop@ di’ nvriwa A€yw. Isocr. 


21, 1. 


These should be regarded as deliberatives 
proper, as the prolepsis or antiptosis in zpo- 
g¢dcews and adddAov offers no difficulty. 
Otherwise they possess all the marks of 
strict deliberatives. As regards the others 
Prof. Hale has abundantly proved that all 
those in which a subjunctive occurs must be 
set down as being deliberative in origin, A 
doubt may however be raised about some in 
which an optative is used, e.g. 


ovdeva yap elxov dotis...7éupee. Eur. 
I. T. 588. 

can ‘ »” > > ‘> 

OpOvra pev...avdpa 6 ovdév’ évrorov 

ody boris dpkeoeev... Soph. Phil. 279. 

ovK Exov...000€ TW’ eyxwpur .,.05 KATEVVATELEY. 


Ib. 691. 


No one can deny that (after a primary 
tense) nothing would be more natural than 
ovdev’ éxw doris weer. It is further well 
known that the future indicative is retained 
in this construction after a historic tense. 
Moreover if there be any deviation from 
this rule we should expect to find a future 
optative. Nevertheless it has yet to be 
proved that the foregoing examples are not 
cases of final relative with anomalous 
sequence. When it is remembered that the 
optative is the mood of secondary sequence 
in most dependent clauses, the step here 
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involved is quite intelligible. It is not 
certain that we do not possess instances of 
the kind, as may be seen from the two 
following parallel passages : 


GAN’ dpov Ew kat partora piv pebes 
evravd’ Orov pe py TL owerat Bporav. 
Trach. 801. 
, 7 = ‘ ¥ , a: 
kpvwao’ éavtiyv évOa py tis eto iSot. 


Ib. 905. 


This view however loses much of its pro- 
bability from the fact that cioido. is more 
likely due to implied oratio obliqua (where, 
as she thought, none would see), Confirma- 
tion of this is found in another verse, also 
from Sophocles : éfevyov évOa pyror’ éWotpnv. 
0. T. 796. Here the context points forcibly 
to indirect discourse as the true explanation 
of the optative. Hence, even in instances 
to which I have taken exception, the balance 
of probability favours the deliberative. It 
must not be lost sight of that Prof. Hale 
does not consider the optatives cited above 
as instances of an indirect remote delibera- 
tive. An indirect remote deliberative would 
necessitate recourse to a direct remote 
deliberative; but Prof. Hale, as well as 
Prof. Jebb, seeks the direct form of doris 
dpxéoeev in tis dpxéon; not in tis dpxécere 
which would be the direct remote delibera- 
tive.! 

Prof. Hale is not so felicitous in his 
discovery of an ‘extended’ deliberative 
future indicative. Samples of the latter 
are: 


ov’ évt | dpovridos eyxos | @ tes dXeEerat. 
O. 7. 169. 
> , Lid »” 3909 ¢ , 
ov ydp Tis Oppos Ear, 0vd’ Grrot TAEwY 
eLeurroAnoe: Kepdos 7) Sevocerat. 


Soph. Phil. 302. 


1 I may perhaps be permitted to append here the 
arguments which, in my opinion, militate against 
regarding xpi ao’ éauthv 0a wh tis ciclo as a 
certain instance of virtual Or, Obl. 

1. If this were an incontestable case of quoted 
statement—to the exclusion of other influences—it 
should admit of being rendered; ‘Where, as 
she thought, none saw.’ Compare Plato Rep. 614 
B dvaBiovs 8 &rgeyev & exe? Y50i—‘ which, as he 
alleged, he saw’; cf. also Soph. 0.7. 1246 and 
Pind. Ol. 6, 49. The direct thought or utterance 
would have contained eiceide or eicedpa or eioopa 
or elodyerat. If either of the three former, we 
should have a genuine case of virtual Or. Obl., but 
the consequent rendering would not suit the con- 
text ; if the latter, we are on debateable ground, as 
the question of sequence offers a difficulty whether 
the relative clause expresses a statement of fact or 
of purpose. 

2. The English rendering: ‘ Where, as she thought, 
none would see,’ is ambiguous and may be but a 
mere paraphrase of the ordinary final construction. 
It is one of our ways of expressing intention. 
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These possess all the characteristics of the 
tinal relative clause with the future indica- 
tive.! The meaning is admittedly final ; the 
syntactical form is so likewise. In fact, 
practically speaking, the only element com- 
mon to these and deliberative clauses is the 
introductory expression ox €or. But surely 
a final relative is equally admissible after 
ovx éott. Is it not good Greek to say ovx 
éotw ots Avoerac? Is the corresponding 
Latin, non est consilii vis quo quis mederi 
queat, to be regarded as of deliberative 
origin? The development of an ‘ extended’ 
deliberative future indicative is of course 
possible, but even supposing it to exist, it 
could never with certainty be distinguished 
from the rival idiom exactly similar in form 
and meaning. 

Prof. Hale’s argument might be parodied 
in this way. Let us suppose the existence 
of a deliberative potential to be satisfac- 
torily established and let us take as specimen 
of the same Soph. 7rach. 991 oi« éyw ras 
av orépSayu Kaxov Aevoowr. 

We now look out for an ‘extension’ of 
this idiom in the direction of purpose and 
we alight on the line ovd€ piv vais 
éorw 9 owbcipey av. Eur. Heracl. 1047. 
This would be a case of ‘ extended’ delibera- 
tive potential. Now the only difference 
between the line of argument here pursued 
and that leading to Prof. Hale’s discovery, 
is the fact that the deliberative potential 
has so far not met with recognition from 
grammarians, whereas the deliberative 
future indicative is well warranted. 

The remaining instance of this idiom may 
be readily explained without recourse to the 
principle of ‘ extension.’ In the lines 
aitov yap det rpopnbéms | Ore tpoTw THod 
exxviiacOyoer tvxns, Aesch. Prom. 86, the 
phrase det rpopnbews Strw tpdzw is either 
equivalent to det zpopnfetobar dws or to det 
mpopnbias...... In the latter case we should 
be dealing with a strictly deliberative clause 
or at least an indirect question ; the former 
is a well-known construction. 

One other example of those discussed in 
the treatise under review calls for com- 
ment : 

ovker’ eioiv éArides 
Orot Tparopevos Oavatov “Apyeiwv diy. 


Eur. Or. 722. 


The expression oixér’ ciciv Amides, if not 
containing a verbum sentiendi, has at least 
2 verbal substantive sentiendi. Further the 


' For present purposes it matters little whether 
we call them final or consecutive. 
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state of ‘no hope’ is certainly not far re- 
moved from a state of perplexity.” 

Moreover, as our author informs Mr, 
Earle, ‘ hopes do not exist in order that one 
may escape’ and hence they should not be 
made to bear the strain of a final appendage, 
even of the ‘extended’ type. 

Happily the defects just noted, if defects 
they be, do not in the least invalidate the 
main contention of the treatise, viz. the 
non-existence of that remarkable phenomenon 
—a ‘Greek final relative with subjunctive.’ 
This is a theory which Prof. Hale’s acute 
and scholarly arguments have at last dis- 
posed of, at any rate as regards Attic 
Greek, although he has probably not said 
the last word on that portion of the subject 
which is an inroad on Homeric grammar. 

Part II. contains a most searching study 
of the remote deliberative—a theory which 
has been widely accepted in this country. 

Prof. Hale first deals with the bibliography 
of the subject, stating the views not only of 
authors of grammars but also of com- 
mentators on the classics and others. It is 
to be regretted he has omitted the name of 
Paley,® who certainly deserves mention. The 
inquiry leads to the decisive rejection of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s hypothesis, the proofs being 
the following :— 


1. The idea of ‘remoteness from the 
possible’ put forward as the distinguishing 
characteristic and raison d’étre of the remote 
deliberative 

(a) is not outside the range of meaning 
assignable to the potential ; (6) neither does 
it constitute, as is alleged, sufficient ground 
for differentiation ‘between the (subjunctive) 
proximate and remote deliberative ; (c) this 
idea is not actually found in all Mr. 
Sidgwick’s examples. 

2. On the other hand (a) the potential is 
not only @ priori sufficient to convey this 
notion of ‘wild impossibility,’ but (4) pas- 
sages are forthcoming—and that in great 
abundance—which correspond exactly to the 
disputed examples, save that the presence of 
av leaves no room for doubt as to their 
potential character. A list of these is given 


° Literally : ‘no hopes remain as to whither I am 
to turn to escape.’ 

3 Paley discussed most of the mooted passages as 
they came before him in his commentary on the 
Attic Tragedians. To him the omission of &y in 
potential clauses seemed a matter of course, and he 
adheres to the MS. reading in many places where 
other critics insert av, e.g. Aesch. Ag. 535, 1346 
(Paley’s numbering), see also Bacch. 747. Cf. the 
indices to his Aeschylus and Euripides (vols. i. and 
ii.) under the word ‘ Optative.’ 
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on page 192 and it alone is quite sufficient 
to settle the question. 

3. An examination of the context of some 
of the alleged instances of remote delibera- 
tive favours the potential theory: e.g. 
Aesch. Cho. 593-4 where pacar is said to be 
potential and to act as a pointer to the 
‘grammatical affinities’ of ris Aéyou. Simi- 
larly Kur. Ale. 48 and 52. 

4, Mr. Sidgwick’s objections are not 
insoluble, not even his query as to why the 
omission of dv should be contined just to the 
class of expressions introduced by ov« éort. 
Prof. Hale replies that as regards the 
independent construction the omission of dv 
is far more frequent than Mr. Sidgwick 
would seem to allow. Hecites Aesch. Ag. 
1163, Suppl. 727, Kur. Andr. 929, Hipp. 
1186.! lt is however freely admitted to 
be somewhat curious that the representatives 
of the dependent construction should all be 
relative. After examination of a list of 
potential optatives taken at random from 
some lexicons the following solution is sug- 
gested: dy is the particle of contingency as 
opposed to bare possibility, and its omission 
seems to take place in cases where the latter 
idea alone is conveyed.” 


1It might have been added that some of those 
retained by Paley have as good authority as those 
cited here, i.e. Aesch. Ag. 535 (Paley) 1346 (ditto), 
Eur. Bacch. 747, Helen. 992, Hipp. 868 (Paley). Of 
course it is needless to add that instances occur in 
Homer, Pindar and Theocritus. 

* Paley seems to have hit on the same explana- 
tion. On Ag. 603 he comments thus : ‘ The optative 
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It will be noticed that Prof. Hale directs 
his attack especially against the groundwork 
of Mr. Sidgwick’s theory, namely, the dis- 
tinction between the possible and remote 
from the possible. To the present writer 
such a division taken as a basis of syntacti- 
cal forms seemed in the highest degree 
fantastical. In dealing with exclamations 
of persons in perplexity the context is 
generally sufficient to explain the nature of 
the situation, and the subjunctive idiom is 
quite capable of conveying even the most 
whimsical ideas, e.g. irtp dorépas wérwpat ; 
Obviously the potential is likewise available 
to express either a maximum or a minimum 
of possibility. One hears, in fine, of no 
language possessing special forms for ex- 
pressing different shades or different degrees 
of possibility. This was certainly a weak 
point in Mr, Sidgwick’s armour. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that, 
although unhesitatingly rejecting Mr. 
Sidgwick’s addition to our syntactical tables, 
Prof. Hale does not claim more than a very 
strong probability for the potential theory. 
This reserve only renders his contribution 
towards the solution of the problem all the 
more valuable. 

J. Donovan. 


expresses a purely mental conception apart from any 
condition.’ And on Eur. Alc. 52 he writes: ‘It is 
a peculiarity of relative words to take the optative 
without dy in some cases where a merely contingent 
event is conceived.’ By ‘merely contingent’ he 
means what Prof. Hale terms ‘bare possibility.’ 


ALY’S ROMAN LITERATURE, 


Geschichte der rémischen ILitteratur, von 
Frreprich Any. Berlin: 1894. R. 
Girtner’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 
pp. 356. 


Dr. Ay, who is favourably known by two 
little books on the life and writings of 
Cicero and of Horace, has prepared a brief 
history of Roman literature with a very 
definite purpose. His desire is to supplement 
the small portion of Latin literature which 
can be actually read in the upper classes of 
schools by such a sketch as may enable them 
to have some conception of it as a whole, 
and so to enter more completely into the 
intellectual life of the ancient world. Hence 
the book is not exactly one for the general 
reader, but still less is it one for the profes- 
NO, LXXIII, VOL, VIII. 


sional student. There are occasional hints 
as to the MSS. and the best editions, but on 
the whole there is little of the paraphernalia 
of learning. On the other hand there is a 
good deal of independence of judgment ; 
and in particular there is some sharp 
criticism of Mommsen’s literary judgments, 
which, to say the truth, are much more 
conspicuous for trenchancy and _ brilliance 
than for sobriety. There are fairly numerous 
quotations, with translations, by Dr. Bruno 
Kaiser, in the metres of the originals, in 
which may often be noticed a far from 
admirable spondee in the second half of the 
pentameter. The general plan and compass 
of the book seem well adapted to the purpose 
in view. The introduction contains some 
excellent remarks on the chief characteristics 
GG 
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of the Roman nation and the Latin language. 
The derivation of carmen and Casmena from 
canere in the chapter on the beginnings of 
Latin poetry is of course impossible. With- 
out disparaging the work of Naevius, Dr. 
Aly entirely agrees with Lucian Miiller’s 
protest against Mommsen’s depreciation of 
the character and poetry of Ennius, treating 
him as the true founder of Roman litera- 
ture. It is worth notice by the way that he 
treats the famous line of Naevius as a 
Saturnian, reading Fato Metelli Romae 
consules fiunt ; and that he does not follow 
the more recent fashion of accentuating 
Saturnians. He differs quite as widely from 
Mommsen’s estimate of Plautus, and finds 
in him a genuine representative of the 
vigorous popular element in the drama, as 
Terence represents that of refined beauty. 
And he has some excellent remarks in quali- 
fication of Mommsen’s general estimate of 
the New Comedy. He is equally at variance 
with Mommsen’s praise of the comoedia 
togata, and with his defence of Caesar’s action 
towards Laberius. In fact for the whole of 
the literature of the Republic Dr. Aly gives 
us a running protest against the views which 
the genius of the great historian has made 
fashionable at present. He is naturally 
most emphatic in his attack upon the 
‘thoroughly unscientific’ account of Cicero, 
by which Mommsen has pandered to the 
vulgar popular prejudice, and has led even 
the sober Dr. Schanz to speak of him as a 
‘ gefallene Grosse.’ Dr. Aly’s own sketch is 
excellent in its compressed but clear survey 
of his literary activity ; but it would have 
been more convincing, if it had allowed a 
little more room for the shadows as well as 
the lights of his character and his genius. 
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Nothing is said which is inaccurate, but the 
effect of the whole is somewhat misleading, 
The same strong reaction leads the author 
to do less than justice to the charm of 
Caesar’s prose : and he seems to forget that 
such simplicity and clearness are themselves 
signs of the highest art. To Catullus and 
Lucretius he does no more than justice ; of 
Vergil he writes sympathetically, and fully 
recognizes his position as one of the first of 
‘reflective poets,’ if not ‘a naive genius,’ a 
distinction which recurs with somewhat 
wearying frequency. The view taken is very 
much that of Ribbeck in his history of Latin 
poetry. ToSallust Dr. Aly does something 
more than justice ; to Livy he is at least 
completely just. On the whole it may be 
fairly said that he gives a sober, accurate 
and kindly sketch of Latin literature, with- 
out anything of special value for English 
students, but well suited for the class of 
readers for whom it is intended. The litera- 
ture of the decline is for the most part 
adequately treated, though such a notice as 
that of Cyprian is so brief as to be almost 
misleading. Due notice is taken of Mr. 
Hardy’s interesting researches into the MSS. 
of Pliny, but the valuable evidence recently 
brought to light by Professor W. M. Ramsay 
as to Tacitus’s proconsulship in Asia is 
ignored. Dr. Aly follows Ribbeck in 
treating Apuleius as the last of the Roman 
poets, though not without reference to 
Claudian and Namatianus; his survey of 
the prose writers he closes with Ammianus. 
His 350 pages are brightened for his German 
readers with many happy references to their 
native literature and especially to Goethe. 


A. 8. W. 





TRUMBULL’ STUDIES IN 


Studies in Oriental Social Life, and Gleams 
JSrom the East on the Sacred Page. By H. 
Cray TrumBuLt. Philadelphia, 1894. 


GREECE was the source of Occidental culture, 
but many elements of Greek life can be 
explained best by comparison with Oriental] 
customs. For instance, nothing in Euro- 
pean modern life throws so much light upon 
the position of woman in Athens, and the 
relations of Athenians to their wives and 
the /jetaerae, as the position of woman in 
Japan, and the readiness of the men of 





ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. 


Japan to turn to their wives for devotion 
and to the geisha girls for entertainment. 
Dr. Trumbull has gathered a mass of in- 
formation and observations on Oriental be- 
trothals and weddings, hospitality, funerals 
and mourning, prayers and praying. _ Illus- 
trations may be drawn thence for many 
passages of Greek literature. Oriental 
customs of mourning allow us to supply 
details and parallels for the lamenta- 
tions for Patroclus (Homer ¥ 22 ff.) and 
for Hector (X 405 ff., Q 710 ff.), and show 
the full significance of Homer y 259 ff, 
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where Nestor says of the fate of Aegisthus 
if Menelaus had found him alive: tov ye 
ives TE Kal Oiwvol KaTedawWay,...ovde KE TIS [LV 
kdatoev ’Axatiddwv. The stories told of 
Oriental hospitality illustrate the feeling 
expressed by Orestes in Aesch. Cho. 554 ff. : 
wor érekdcew Twa...kat Tad évverev: th bi) 
mvAyou TOV ixérnv deipyerar Aiywobos, «i mep 
oldey evdnpos tapov ; and 637: € rep Piddgev’ 
éortv. The author gives from the experience 
of Dr, L. Woolsey Bacon a striking parallel 
to the entertainment of Heracles by Adme- 
tus (Kur. Alc. 509 ff.), in spite of the latter’s 
grief for Alcestis. He says that Koords 
ceased their wailing in order to avoid dis- 
turbing stranger guests: ‘the privileges of 
mourning gave way to the demands of hos- 
pitality.” After reading the chapter on 
Oriental hospitality, one can no longer 
regard as a mere quibble the claim of Lycaon 
(Homer ® 75 f.), that Achilles should not 
kill him since he had eaten food (though as 
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a prisoner) in the tent of the son of Peleus. 
The author notes many resemblances as well 
as contrasts between Oriental and Occidental 
usages, but does not make entirely clear his 
view of the connexion. Thus he speaks of 
the ‘remarkable survival of these Oriental 
mourning customs...in the Irish wake,’ and 
calls attention to the fact that the Irish ery 
of ullagone is ‘identical in both sense and 
sound with the Arabic designation of the 
Oriental mourning cry,’ without explaining 
the relation between the two. 

But on the whole I do not know where 
else the classical scholar can find so conve- 
niently gathered so much illustrative ma- 
terial on the subjects treated. The author, 
as may be gathered from the second title of 
the book, has collected also parallels to 
customs recorded in the Bible. 


Tuomas DALE Seymour, 
“ale College, 





PERSICHETTI ON 


Niceolo Persichetti. Viaggio archeologico 
sulla Via Salaria nel circondario di Citta- 
ducale. Rome. 1893, Pp. 212. 


Tuts treatise is the fruit of a commission 
given to the author (the head of a noble 
family of Aquila) by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to explore the remains of the 
ancient Via Salaria between Rieti and the 
village of Tufo and between Antrodoco 
(Interocrium) and 8. Vittorino (Amiternum), 
this latter portion being a branch of the 
main road which was continued to the coast 
at Giulianova (Castrum Novum). Between 
Rieti and Antrodoco and from there to 8. 
Vittorino the line of route almost coincides 
with that of the modern railroad from 
Rieti to Aquila, which is only five miles 
from 8. Vittorino. Travellers by it will 
remember the tremendous zigzags by which 
it climbs up from Antrodoco. 

The date of the construction of the Via 
Salaria is unknown, but its name testifies 
to its antiquity, for with the exception of 
the Via Latina it is the only great Roman 
road which is not called after the censor or 
consul who constructed it. It is first men- 
tioned by Livy under the year 361 B.C. ; 
but probably at this date it only went as 
far as Rieti. The fact that Forwm Decti 
lies about half-way between Rome and 


THE VIA SALARIA. 


Castrum Truentinum or Truentum would on 
the analogy of Forum Appi, F. Aurelit and 
F. Flaminit seem to show that the road 
was continued to 7yuentum in the censorship- 
of P. Decius Mus, B.c. 304. After leaving 
Reate it followed the course of the Velino 
(Avens), the first noteworthy place which it 
traversed being Cutilia or Aquae Cutiliae 
celebrated for its three lakes, on one of 
which was the floating island known as the 
Umbilicus Italiae, and for its mineral waters, 
a too liberal use of which caused the death 
of the Emperor Vespasian. On the edge of 
one of these lakes Signor Persichetti came 
upon a piece of the old road about fifty feet 
in length, but he reports that other large 
pieces, which are noticed by Keppel Craven 
in his LHacursions in the Abruzzi, have 
recently been destroyed. At Cutilia he 
found considerable remains of buildings, the 
most important being remains of 7hermae. 
At Interocrium, six Roman miles from 
Cutilia, the road left the plain and ascended 
to cross the Apennines. At about four 
miles from J/nterocrium, immediately under 
Monte Terminillo (7,710 feet), which Signor 
Persichetti identifies with Mons Tetricus, 
the Tetricae horrentes rupes of Virgil, the 
real difficulties of the road began. For the 
next five miles there is ample testimony to 
the engineering powers of the Romans, the 
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most striking features being the galleries or 
tunnels through the rock, of which the 
longest is 200 yards in length, and the huge 
supporting walls which carry the road, some- 
times far above the stream, sometimes below 
it, now on one side of it, now on the other, 
wherever the zround offered least difficulty. 
All this is we’ described by Signor Persi- 
chetti, and his remarks are illustrated by 
several photogravures. It was in this part 
of the road that he had the good fortune to 
discover an unknown milestone in situ. It 
is the sixty-ninth from Rome and bears an 
inscription of the year B.c. 16. 

At about nine miles from Antrodoco the 
difficulties ceased, and the road emerged on 
the broad upper valley of the Velino. Two 
anda half miles further lies Bacugno, which 
Signor Persichetti identifies as the site of 
Forum Decii, placed by Kiepert at 8. Croce, 
nearly two miles distant. The name and 
some incorrect information as to the pro- 
venance of an inscription has led previous 
authorities to place here the well-known 
Fanum Vacunae; but Signor Persichetti 
shows that the true site of this place, which 
was a vicus as well as a temple, is to be 
found nearer Antrodoco, at a small village 
called Laculo, situated at a considerable 
height above the road. At Fa/acrine, the 
birth-place of the Emperor Vespasian, 
marked by some remains near the village of 
Collicelli, the road made the final ascent to the 
watershed, and after crossing it at a height 
of about 3,500 feet above the sea, descended 
into the valley of the Tronto (/ruentus). 
The next station on the Antonine Itinerary 
is Vicus Badies, twelve miles from Falacrine. 
Four miles further on the road reached the 
village of Tufo, the limit of Signor Persi- 
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chetti’s researches, which he plausibly iden- 
tifies with the station Ad Martis mentioned 
in the Peutinger Table. 

Of that part of the Via Salaria which led 
from Jnterocrium to Amiternum there are 
few visible remains. It first traversed the 
gorge, three miles in length, known as the 
Fosso di Rapello, which has more than once 
played a part in military annals. After 
ascending about 830 feet it emerged on 
one of the high plains so characteristic of 
Apennine scenery. This one is about 
74 miles long; it terminates at Vigliana, 
the site of the ancient Fisternae. A little 
before Vigliana the watershed (3,300 feet) 
between the Velino and the Aterno is 
marked by the railway station of Sella di 
Corno. The next place on the route is 
Civita-Tommassa (Foruli), whence the road 
proceeded in a bee-line to 8. Vittorino 
(Amiternum). This latter part of its course, 
about which there was some doubt, has been 
clearly elucidated by Signor Persichetti. 

It should be noticed that in the first 
chapter, which deals with Roman roads in 
general, there are some inaccuracies. The 
distinction between the various classes of 
roads is not clearly brought out, and the 
statements on page 14 with regard to the 
officials who had the charge of the roads are 
incorrect. In the useful map at the end of 
the volume the milestone found at Antrodoco 
is by a slip marked as LXVII instead of 
LXIV. These however are trifling blem- 
ishes which do not detract from the real value 
of the work. It is a solid contribution to 
Italian archaeology and topography, and in 
particular to our knowledge of the Roman 
system of road-making. 

ARTHUR TILLEY. 


ROBINSON’S PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 


The Philocalia of Origen. The text revised 
with a critical introduction and indices : 
by J. Armitace Rosinson, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1893. Pp. lii. 278.) 


Tuts edition will prove a welcome boon to 
all students of Theology or of Christian 
Literature. For the textual criticism of 
Origen and for that of the New Testament 
alike the recovery of the textual tradition 
of the Philocalia is of great importance. 


But the work has even greater value a 
an end in itself, as providing the student 
with this excellent introduction to the study 
of Origen for the first time in a trustworthy 
text. 

The edition of the Philocalia owes its 
origin to the former motive. Prof. Robinson 
had contemplated an edition of the contra 
Celsum, and had made considerable progress, 
in co-operation with Mr. Wallis, in sifting 
the MS. tradition of that work, But, 
owing largely to the advice of Dr. Hort, 
he was soon led to take in hand the Philocalia 
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MSS. as an indispensable preliminary of 
the other task. Then came the discovery 
that Dr. Koetschau was at work in the 
same field, also with a view to editing the 
contra Celsum. The two workers published 
their results independently, Mr. Robinson 
in the Journal of Philology 1889, Dr. 
Koetschau in Zeate und Untersuchungen 
VI. i. From the latter scholar we may 
hope for a definitive text of the contra 
Celsum. Meanwhile we have in the book 
now under notice what may fairly be called 
a model of editorial work. 

The introduction, dealing with the 
materials for the text, is lucidly clear, and 
the general results as bearing upon the 
Philocalia are given in a ‘family tree’ 
(p. xxvi. sg.). This differs slightly as to the 
grouping of some of its branches from that 
given by Koetschau. So far as it is possible 
to form a judgment without personal know- 
ledge of the MSS., Mr. Robinson appears, 
in his summary of reasons, sufficiently to 
justify each step in his genealogical analysis. 
With regard to the MSS. of the contra 
Celsum, they all prove to be dependent on 
the one MS. Vat. Gr. 386 ; Koetschau, who 
in 1889 maintained the independence of 
Par, Suppl. Grec. 616, has now, it appears, 
come round to Prof. Robinson’s view. 
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The most interesting subordinate question 
discussed (pp. xl.—xlix.) is the origin of 
Philoc. ce. xxiv. which in Eusebius Praep. Ev., 
whence Basil and Gregory drew it, is 
ascribed to an enigmatical ‘Maximus.’ The 
solution proposed for the puzzle,——that 
Basil and Gregory incorporated it because 
they knew it to occur in the Adamantian 
Dialogue, ascribed by them to Origen, but 
that the unknown author of the Dialogue 
took it in reality from a dialogue of 
Methodius where ‘ Maximus’ was simply the 
interlocutor,—is made, to say the least, 
highly probable by Prof. Robinson. 

Elaborate criticism of the text and 
indices is scarcely necessary in this notice. 
Both alike show every sign of scholarly 
care, and the misprints are singularly few : 
in fact I have only observed one, in the 
last word of p. 277. 

The gratitude owed to the illustrious 
editors of the Philocalia by all who value 
a fearless and reverent constructive spirit 
in theology may also be extended to the 
conscientious accuracy by which their labour 
of love has now been recovered in something 
like its pristine form. 


A, ROBERTSON. 





THE MYSTERIES AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem LKin- 
jluss auf das Christentum. Von Lic. 
Gustav ANRICH, Privatdozent in Strass- 

. burg. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht. 1894, Pp. 237. Price 5s. 6d. 


Tuts volume supplies a want to which 
expression was given by Mr. Mayor at the 
close of the interesting discussion which 
took place a short time ago in the Classical 
Review regarding the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper. It works out fully the relation 
of the ancient mysteries to early Christian- 
ity—a subject, it may be remembered, 
which was considered in some of its bearings 
in one of the unrevised Hibbert Lectures on 
the Hellenizing of Christianity by the late 
Dr. Hatch. As the result of a very full 
consideration of the whole subject the 
author comes to the conclusion that the 
general judgment of the ecclesiastical writers 
on the mysteries that formed the mainstay 
of falling paganism forbids the idea that 





any conscious or direct acceptance of forms 
and institutions from the mystery-worship 
can have taken place. The final result of 
assimilation to the mysteries both of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper is very 
fully admitted ; but the process is traced 
mainly to the magic of gnosticism—that 
attempt to express in symbolical and mytho- 
logical form a combination of pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas. The experiences, aims, 
and theories also of gnosticism, in which 
there was naturally inherent somewhat 
of the mysterious element, aided the pro- 
cess; and it was further promoted by the 
purifications, the magic, and the ‘ Telestik’ 
of the Neo-Platonists and by the mystical 
tendency of later philosophy in which the 
religion of the time found its most distinct 
expression. Anything approaching to con- 
scious imitation of the mysteries or designed 
borrowing from them—of deliberate accom- 
modation to the religious language or modes 
of conception of paganism—Mr. Anrich 
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does not allow. ‘ We have here to do,’ he 
says, ‘with a natural, necessary, and 
therefore unconsciously effected process.’ 
Hatch, it may be remembered, claimed no 
more than this; but he traced directly to 
the mysteries what Mr. Anrich shows good 
ground for considering as the result of a 
much wider and more complex range of 
phenomena. The earliest apostolic age is 
known to have been actuated by ideas very 
remote from those of the mysteries; and 
later on the conceptions of Christianity 
formed by St. Paul and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel are in the main to be under- 
stood as no more than ‘original creations 
of the Christian genius on the basis of 
genuine Judaism and to have been influenced 
only in a secondary degree by Greek 
thought.’ The author finds no ground for 
tracing the views of St. Paul or St. John 
on baptism or the Lord’s Supper to Greek 
influences. Pfleiderer’s connexion of the 
Pauline view of baptism with Eleusis is 
shown to be qnite forced, the ‘new birth’ 
being nowhere mentioned as accompanying 
initiation, and the ‘new name’ of the 
hierophant being merely the official one of 
iepdvupos. The man’s own name came back 
to him in the inscription on his tomb. The 
opinion of the mysteries entertained by 
Philo (De Sacrificant. p. 857 A)—a con- 
temporary of St. Paul, a Jew, and a 
philosopher whose writings are steeped in 
the language of the mysteries—may also be 
allowed as a subsidiary proof that Eleusis 
is probably about the last place in the 
world which St. Paul would have sought to 
associate with a new Christian institution ; 
although of course it wili be readily allowed 
that the conception of the mysteries as 
set forth in the Hymn to Demeter or as 
practised by devout Greeks in the Periclean 
age is something very different from that 
associated by Philo with the practice of 
his time. 

The process of the assimilation of the 
Christian sacraments to the mysteries is 
one that in the nature of things must have 
been slow and gradual, affecting as it did 
mainly the sphere of religious feeling and 
experience. The increasing degree to which 
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these were dominated by the mystic ten- 
dency of falling paganism may be explained 
by the fact that Christianity presented 
some points of contact to those tendencies, 
‘Christianity,’ says Mr. Anrich, ‘from its 
very origin was in some respects a knowledge 
concerned with revealed truths of faith, a 
side which was wanting to the popular 
religions of paganism, but has a sort of 
analogy in the revelations of the mysteries 
[but ‘to the Eleusinians,’ says Grote, ‘the 
Homeric Hymn was genuine and sacred 
history’] and in the Neo-Pythagorean and 
the Neo-Platonic assumption of the divine 
revelation of the highest truths. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper on the other hand 
were two sacred acts which appeared to the 
pagans as mysteries and must have awak- 
ened corresponding feelings and dispositions.’ 
The spread of this view was largely favoured 
by the great Alexandrians, whose general 
conception of Christianity came to be a 
yvao.s prornpiwv. The mysteries-termino- 
logy, too, was largely used by Christian 
writers because it yielded convenient forms 
of expression for cognate experience. It 
was widely spread, was consecrated by 
tradition, and had the additional advantage 
of being easily intelligible to antiquity. 
The points of contact, therefore, between 
the mysteries and Christianity rest upon no 
conscious borrowing from the mystery- 
system, but are a necessary consequence of 
the dominance of the idea of mystery in 
religious feeling. In his contribution to 
the Lssays and Reviews Jowett thirty years 
ago recommended a lexilogus of theological 
terms as the great desideratum for the 
proper understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. This method is applied in this 
volume to the mysteries-terminology with 
sound judgment and an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the pagan and Christian literature 
connected with the subject. There seems 
on the whole good ground for concluding 
that the Christian sacraments are neither 
‘pagan survivals’ nor ‘heathen beliefs 
baptized into Christ.’ 


J. Hurcuison. 


Glasgow. 
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PAVPI$ UND MAVPINN. 


Am Schlusse seines Artikels iiber die 
Namen der griechischen Vasenmaler iiussert 
sich de Witte (Bullet. de Corresp. Hell. 1878, 
8. 552) iiber die Inschrift TAVPI$ EMOESE 
oder ME[OESE, welche Postalaccas auf 
einer Pyxis in Athenischen Privatbesitz 
gelesen hatte (Arch. Zig. 1876, 8. 38), fol- 
gendermaassen: ‘.. . Cette lecture est 
douteuse, et je crois qu'il est prudent d’at- 
tendre des découvertes ultérieures, avant 
d’admettre le nom de Gauris dans la liste des 
fabricants de vases.’ Diese Mahnung de 
Wittes zur Vorsicht ist nicht beachtet 
worden. Klein giebt in seinen JMeistersig- 
naturen”, S. 213, den Namen Gauris ohne 
ein Fragezeichen an, und an einer andern 
Stelle desselben Buches (S. 10) nimmt er 
auf ihn Bezug und vermuthet dass er einer 
Vasenmalerin angehort habe.! Neuerdings 
hat P. Kretschmer (Die Griech. Vasenin- 
schriften, 8. 74) dieser Auffassung wider- 
sprechen ; den Namen an sich jedoch hiilt er 
fiir gesichert und reiht ihn unter die Vasen- 
malernamen mit fremdartigen oder wenig- 
stens nicht-attischen Charakter ein. 

Die angebliche Pyxis ‘des’ oder ‘der’ 
Gauris befindet sich gegenwirtig im K. 
Antikenkabinet zu Kopenhagen, wo ich sie 
im vorigen Jahre studiren und eine Abschrift 
der Inschrift nehmen durfte. Die Zweifel 
de Wittes erschienen mir vollstiindig be- 
richtigt. Der erste Buchstabe des Namens 
ist nicht sicher ein Gamma: er hat die fol- 
gende Form A, Der von Postalaccas fiir 
ein Sigma gehaltene sechste Buchstabe ist 
sicher kein solches, sondern ein Omega ( Nn). 
Von dem Reste des folgenden Buchstabens, 
welchen Postalaccas sah (A) und den de 
Witte zu M ergiinzte (MEMOESE), Klein 


als /(\ wiedergiebt (AEMOE), konnte ich 
keine Spur mehr entdecken. Er kann sehr 
wohl dagewesen und im Verlaufe der Jahre 
erloschen sein, um so leichter als die In- 
schrift mit einer weissen, leicht zu zerstiren- 


? Die Verwendung weiblicher Arbeit in den Tépfer- 
werkstiitten Athens ist uns durch die Hydria der 
Sammlung Caputi in Ruvo (Annali, 1876, Tav. D, E) 
fiir die mittleren Dezennien des 5ten Jahrhunderts 
sicher bezeugt. Auf einem herrlichen, streng rot- 
figurigen Schalenfragmente von der Akropolis von 
Athen erscheint ebenfalls eine Frau in einer Topfer- 
werkstitte: leider ist nicht mehr zu erkennen, in 
welcher Weise sie beschiiftigt war. 
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den Farbe auf den schwarzen Firmisgrund 
aufgetragen ist. Von dem Verbum sind die 
drei Buchstaben E[O ganz sicher; Post- 
alaccas sah noch einen weitere Rest, welchern 
die obere Querhasta eines Epsilon zu sein 
scheint. 

Nach diesen Wahrnehmungen durfte die 
bisher angenommene Lesung des Namens 
/ AVPI$ als beseitigt gelten und es blieb 
ein Name zu suchen, welcher den vorhande- 
nen Buchstaben besser entsprach. Man 
wiirde hierbei auf dem Boden der Hypothese 
stehen geblieben sein, wire nicht eine der 
‘ découvertes ultérieurs,’ auf welche de Witte 
hoffte, hinzugekommen. Das British Mu- 
seum erwarb vor kurzem eine kleine, 
schwarzgefirnisste Pyxis, wahrscheinlich aus 
der Gegend von Aidin, auf deren Deckel 
in rotfiguriger Manier ein rechter Arm, ein 
Schwert in der Scheide haltend, und zur 
Linken, unter dem Arme, die in zwei Zeilen 
geschriebene purpur aufgemalte Kiinstler- 
inscbrift 


MAVPIDUN 
EPOIE 


zu sehen ist. Kein Zweifel! Wir haben 
den fragmentirten Malernamen auf der 
Pyxis in Kopenhagen ebenfalls MAVPINN 
zu lesen. Auch dort wird das My die eigen- 
thiimliche Form mit den kurzen Schenkeln 
gehabt haben, woraus sich der Rest / 
erklirt. Der Rest (A) welchen Postalaccas 
vor dem E[’O...  constatirte, ist der 
obere vordere Theil eines N. 

Die Anwendung des Imperfectum ETOIE 
auf der Pyxis im British Museum ist sicher. 
Méglicherweise war auch auf dem Kopen- 
hagener Gefiisse die gleiche Form EMOIJE 
oder EMOE verwendet, doch kénnen wir, 
da die Pyxis hinter den angegebenen Buch- 
staben einen Bruch zeigt, dies nicht sicher 
erwissen. 

Ueber die kiinstlerische Art des Vasen- 
malers Maurion ein Urtheil zu fiillen, er- 
scheint verwegen, gegeniiber dem geringen 
Bilderschmuck, welchen die beiden kleinen 
Werke des Meisters in Kopenhagen und in 
London zeigen: hier ist, wie wir bereits 
oben sagten, nur ein Arm mit einem 
Schwerte, dort ein Krater, in ziemlich 
fliichtiger Weise, dargestellt. Fiir die Le- 
benszeit des Malers giebt uns jedoch der 
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Charakter der Inschrift, wie ich glaube 
einen sicheren Anhalt. Das Omega einerseits 
und die zweizeitige Anordnung des Kiinstler- 
inschrift andrerseits weisen in die mittleren 
Dezennien des Sten Jahrhunderts ; ein Zeit- 
genosse von ihm, Sotades, wendet dieselbe 
Form des Verbums, EMOIE, an. 

Was den Namen Mavpiwy an sich betrifft, 
welcher sonst, so viel ich sehe, nicht weiter 
bezeugt ist, so darf man wohl in Erwiigung 
ziehen, ob wir in ihm nicht eine Weiterbil- 
dung von Maipos und demnach in dem 
Vasenmaler einen nach Attika Zugewander- 
ten oder einen ausliindischen Sclaven zu 
erkennen haben, wie einen Sxv@ys, einen 
Avdds, und einen Supioxos. 

P. Hartwic. 

Rom, Sept. 1894. 


C. SEPTIMIUS, PROCONSUL OF ASIA. 


B.c. 56-55. 


THE late M. Waddington, in his invalu- 
able treatise Vastes des Provinces asiatiques 
de UEmpire romain, 1872, gives the 
succession of the proconsuls of the Roman 
Province of Asia from Quintus Cicero to 
Claudius Pulcher as follows :— 


Q. Tullius M. f. M. n. Cicero...... B.c. 61-58, 


C. Fabius M. f. [Hadrianus]...... B.c. 58-57. 
T. Ampius T. f. alba idesensan B.c. 57-56. 
Name unknown .................000- B.c. 56-55. 
C. Claudius Ap. f. Pulcher ...... B.c. 55-53. 


In my /istory of the Coinage of Ephesus 
(1880) (p. 72) I was able to show on the 
evidence of a previously unpublished Cisto- 
phorus of Ephesus dated OF (=76 of the 
era of Asia =B.c. 58-57) that the immediate 
successor of Q. Cicero was T. Ampius, and 
that the names of Fabius and Ampius must 
consequently be transposed. 

A hitherto undeciphered Cistophorus of 
Tralles in Lydia now enables me to supply 
for the first time the name of the missing 
proconsul B.c. 56-55. The coin in question 
must have been seen by M. Waddington 
while he was occupied (1888—1893) on his 
Corpus of the coins of Asia Minor, 
daily visiting the British Museum and 
examining coin by coin every specimen in 
our National Collection. 

As however this particular coin was very 
thickly coated with oxide I presume that he 
passed it by as _ hopelessly illegible ; 


otherwise I think he would have consulted 
me (as was his wont in the case of obscure 
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coins) with regard to the reading of the 
inscription. 

A few days ago, suspecting that this coin 
did not bear the name either of Ampius or 
Fabius, I subjected it to a careful process of 
cleaning. The oxide is now completely 
removed from its surface, and every letter 
of the inscription is clearly and even 
sharply legible as follows :— 


C, SEPTVMIVS 
T. F. PROCOS 


Beneath the usual Bow-case and serpents 
is the name of the local Greek magistrate 
of Tralles IOAYAEYKH® accompanied by 
his personal signet or badge—the hat of one 
of the Dioscuri surmounted by a star. 

There can therefore be now no room for 
doubt that C. Septimius T. f. is the name of 
the proconsul of the Province of Asia B.c. 
56-55. 

C. Septimius is mentioned by Cicero (Red. 
in Sen. ix.) among the seven Praetors for 
the year B.c. 57 who used their influence in 
supporting his (Cicero’s) recall from exile. 

The appointment of the ex-praetor, C. 
Septimius, to the proconsulship (in his case 
propraetorship with title of proconsul) of 
Asia is not recorded by any ancient writer, 
but, about four years after his return to 
Rome from Asia, we again meet with his 
name as one of the signatories (qui scribendo 
adfuerunt), of the Senatusconsultum M. 
Mareelli B.c. 51, where his name is given in 
full as C. Septimius T. f. Quirina (the last 
name being that of his tribe), (Cael. ap. Cic. 
ad Fam. viii. 8). Again in two of Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus written, according to 
Schmidt, on the 7th and 8th March B.c. 45, 
the name of C. Septimius appears as a 
member of the College of Augurs (Cic. ad 
Att, xii. 13, 14). 

Sooner or later a Cistophorus of Ephesus 
will I have no doubt be discovered bearing 
the date OH or O08 (78-79 of the era of the 
Province of Asia, corresponding with B.C. 
56-55), together with the name of ©. 
SEPTVMIVS PROCOS, Which will be useful as 
confirmatory evidence. 

I may perhaps be allowed to take this 
opportunity of expressing an earnest hope 
that M. Waddington’s MS. catalogue of all 
the known coins of Asia Minor may not be 
long withheld from publication. He showed 
it me in a complete state a few weeks before 
he left England early last year, telling me 
at the same time that on his return to 
France he would lose no time in placing it 
in the hands of the printers. 











This catalogue (the result of no less than 
forty years’ study) is not merely a descrip- 
tion of M. Waddington’s own collection 
(valuable indeed as that alone would be). 
It is a complete Corpus of the coins of Asia 
Minor in all the great European cabinets, 
each of which was in turn visited and 
minutely examined by M. Waddington. 
Mionnet’s readings (frequently lamentably 
deficient) were all either verified or corrected 
by him, and thoroughly reliable descriptions 
were added of hundreds of coins which are 
as yet unpublished. 

Who can say what new lights such a 
catalogue, by such a _ scholar as M. 
Waddington, might not throw upon the 
fragmentary history of Asia Minor in Greek 
and Roman times 4 

Barctay V. Heap. 

October, 1894. British Museum. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 
ITALY. 

Great St. Bernard.—The excavation of the ‘ paln 
of Jupiter’ has been completed, and the rest of the 
walls brought to light. Three votive tablets have 
been found; (1)C*VETTIVS'SAL...P.P.LEG'XV | V‘S'L'M. 
The mention of the fifteenth legion without further 
specification points toa date when the Primigenia 
did uot exist, i.c. before the time of Claudius, and 
when that legion was in Pannonia. (2) M’CASSIVS | 
FESTVS | MILES LEG X> IVLI | RVFI | v's‘L'M. The 
legion is that known as Gemina. (3) I‘POENINO | 
IVL‘'FORTV | NATVS BF*| Cos | v's‘L’M. About fifty 
of these tablets are now known, one being in the 
British Museum. Among the finds were a small 
bronze statuette of Pallas, tibulae, weapons, stamped 
tiles, and 174 Gallie and Roman coins.? 

Pavia.—Part of an old Roman bridge has been 
discovered, close to the site of the modern bridge ; it 
consists of a boat-shaped pier pointing up stream, 
formed of blocks clamped together, in three layers, 
the lowest projecting down stream. The shape of 
the upper end shows that the hydraulic principle of 
meeting the greatest resistance by oblique surfaces 
was recognized in antiquity. The bridge appears to 
have been completely made of stone, and may date 
from the Augustan age.” 

Cortona.—An Etruscan cinerary urn of travertine 
has been found, incised 4eQA>| *VR4 | 
VA: VNA4, Vel-Karse Velchal. Karse appearsto 
be the original of the Latin name Carseoli or Car- 
sulae; Velechal is probably for Velcia natus. The 
inscription is of archaic date, as shown by the >| 
for k,1 

Corneto- Tarquinii.—The excavations have been 
continued in the necropolis, and a tomb cleared out 
which contained an onyx scarab of the advanced 


archaic period, with a design of Peleus (N31) 

and the young Achilles: Peleus is pouring oil from 
1 Notizie dei Lincei, Feb. 1894. 
2 Ib. March 1894. 
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a lekythos. Besides this, eight gold ornaments were 
found, one vase of bucchero, and five of Attic make ; 
among the latter was a skyphos with black figures, 
whereon the painter had originally intended to 
depict a Dionysiac scene, but had abandoned his 
intention and transformed it into a group of Amazons. 
In the other tomb was a large doliwm of clay con- 
taining a metal vase, fibulae and other remains. 

Ltome.—In Reg. x., on the way up to the Palatine, 
were found four fragments of a leaden pipe, one 
being inscribed IMP‘DOMITIANI‘AVG‘GER‘SVB‘CVRA‘ 
EPAGATHI‘AVG'L | PROC’FEC’MARTIALIS'ET ‘ ALEXAN- 
DER'SER. It may be referred to the alteration of the 
aqua Claudia under Domitian, which brought water 
to the palace on the Palatine from the Celimontane 
aqueduct.? 

Palestrina.—An interesting honorary inscription 
to Trajan has been brought to light. It runs: 
IMP * CAESARI * DIVI *NERVAE ‘F | NERVAE‘TRAIANO‘ 
AVGVST | GERMANICO‘PONTIF'MAX | TRIB‘POTESTAT‘ 
COS‘ILIL'P’P | DECVRIONES‘POPVLVSQVE. On the left 
is inscribed: DEDICATA XIII K‘ocr’ | TI'CLAVDIO 
ATTALO MAMILIANO | T’SABIDIO SABINO‘TI‘viIR. It 
belongs to a statue of Trajan which was inaugurated 
A.D. 101, on September 18th, the Emperor’s birth- 
day.” 

Terracina.—The site of the temple of Jupiter 
Anxur has been discovered on Monte S. Angelo near 
the city ; it is mentioned by Livy, and this deity is 
alluded to by Virgil (Aen. vii. 799). A wall of lime- 
stone with a well-moulded cornice was recognized as 
the base of the temple, and fragments of mosaic 
paving were also discovered. Finally the entire plan 
was revealed, the dimensions being 33°50 x 19°70 
metres. Among the remains were stamped tiles, 
lions’ heads in alabaster, one drum of a column, 
votive objects in lead, and two marble bases. The 
latter are inscribed respectively DEXTER | VENERI | 
OPSEQUE sf | V'M'DON and CARPINATIA | FORTVNATA 
| VENER V‘s‘L’M. It is clear that Venus had a 
sanctuary within the temple. The leaden votive 
objects consist of crepwndia representing the furniture 
of a room, a table, couch, stool, side-board, candel- 
abrum, etc., also pairs of soleae and a series of plates 
with fish on them (resembling the painted terra-cotta 
fish-plates sometimes found in Southern Italy, of 
which there are specimens in the Fourth Vase Room of 
the British Museum). Near the temple was a curious 
construction of rectangular walls built over a natural 
cave, either for an oracle, or more probably a di- 
dental. Below isa large super-structure of arches, 
probably the praetorium Theodorici of a medieval 
writer, and behind the temple a portico in opus in- 
certum covered with painted stucco, supported by 
Corinthian columns. 

Strongoli, Lweania (the ancient Petelia).—A 
marble pedestal of a statue has been found, with an 
honorary inscription to Manius Megonius Leo; on 
the left is an extract (Kaput) from his will. This 
inscription seems to show that Petelia was an impor- 
tant place in the second century of the empire ; Leo 
was aedile, quaestor pecuniae publicac, quattuorvir 
lege, patronus municipii, and quattuorvir quinquen- 
nalis. His will seems to betray a great anxiety to 
be remembered by posterity. With this were found 
the left hand of a large bronze statue, wearing a ring, 
part of a large stone vase inscribed sACRYM, and a 
bronze coin of Faustina the younger.? 


GREECE, 
Eretria.—The American School has discovered, 
near the theatre, the foundation of a building which 


3 Notizie dei Lincei, January 1894. 
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appears to be a temple of Dionysos. Between this 
and the western parodos of the theatre was a long 
stylobate with bases in situ for monuments of theatri- 
cal victories, as is shown by the fragmentary inscrip- 
tions. They have also found a row of large stone 
water-troughs, water-pipes, and part of an ancient 
street. East of the town a tumulus was opened, 
which had been erected round a tower twenty feet 
high ; it contained no grave, and had already been 
opened in ancient times. In excavating the stylo- 
bate above mentioned was found a small but graceful 
head of Aphrodite.! 
CRETE. 

Mr. Arthur Evans has published the results of his 
discoveries of early methods of writing among the 
Cretan people in the Mycenaean age. He has found 
numerous examples of seal-stones of a peculiar kind 
engraved with symbols of a hieroglyphic nature, and 
collected seventy of these symbols belonging to an 
independent hieroglyphic system. From stones of a 
similar form and also from pre-historic vases and 
other objects he has collected a series of linear 
characters, a certain proportion of which seem to 
have grown out of the pictorial forms. The hiero- 
glyphs include parts of the human body, weapons 
and implements, animal and vegetable forms, mari- 
time objects, and astronomical and geometrical signs ; 
they show interesting affinities to the Hittite forms. 

From the linear characters a Mycenaean script of 
twenty-four characters has been reconstructed, each 
probably having a syllabic value, a large proportion 
being identical with the signs of the Cypriote sylla- 
bary. ‘They cannot be later in date than 1000 B.c., 
and must be previous to the introduction of the 
Phoenician alphabet. The relation of the picture- 
signs to the linear characters has not yet been eluci- 
dated, but they seem to be more or less contem- 
poraneous. The former are perhaps indigenous to 
Crete, and the latter Mycenaean in the widest sense. 
Another result of these discoveries is to show that 
the Philistines were the old indigenous stock of 
Crete, and that it was consequently they who used 
these signs. 

The researches of Dr. Halbherr in this island have 
done much to corroborate Mr. Evans’ discoveries, he 
having also found stones with syllabic signs. On the 
south side of Mt. Ida he has investigated three 
tombs of Mycenaean date, containing numerous 
vases. He has also discovered two towns hitherto 
unknown, from one of which came a series of in- 
scriptions, one of the archaic period, fragments of 
fine Mycenaean vases, and archaic Greek pottery 
with reliefs. Ina grotto near Lebena he found vases 
of the Thera class, also objects of stone, and a pre- 
historic habitation, and in another grotto numerous 
fragments of very ancient pottery.” 

CARIA. 

Mr. Paton has found an inscription which iden- 
tifies the site of the Carian Telmissos, and assists in 
the identification of several other important sites, 
The inscription in question, with plans, &e., will be 
published in the forthcoming number of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiv. part 1. 

1. The Hymn to Apollo: an essay in the Homeric 
question. A. W. Verrall. 

2. The Chest of Kypselos. H. 8S. Jones. 

A reconstruction Ly the light of recent discoveries 





1 Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 7 July 1894. 
2 Academy, 25 August and Times, 29 August. 








of Corinthian pottery and metal-work, reproducing 
the specially Corinthian features of the work. 

3. Animal-worship in the Mycenaean Age. A. B. 
Cook. 

Discussing the cult of various animals as illustrated 
by gems and other monuments on which appear 
human figures dressed up as animals, and the relation 
of this cult to Totemism and anthropomorphic wor- 
ship, between which it appears to be intermediate. 

4. A lecythus from Eretria with the death of 
Priam. E. A. Gardner. 

Shows how the Epic tradition is modified by 
artistic and technical influences; also discusses his- 
tory of painting in black figures on white ground. 

5. Selected Vase-fragments from the Acropolis of 
Athena.—lII. G. C. Richards, 

Publishes several red-figured fragments. 

6. Greek Head, in the possession of T. Humphry 
Ward, Esq. Eugénie Sellers. 

The stylistic affinities point to Kalamis or one of 
his school as the sculptor. 

7. Polledrara ware. Cecil Smith. 

A republication of the hydria with Theseus and 
the Minotaur, and of the bronze female bust. 

8. Archaeology in Greece, 1893-4. E. A. Gardner, 

H. B. Watters. 


Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1894, part 4. Berlin. 

1. Schone: a study of the Nekyia of Polygnotos, 
with especial reference to Robert’s monograph. (i) 
He shows that there is no evidence for supposing 
that the figures were-life size, nor that their arrange- 
ment and indications of scenery were like those of the 
vases usually quoted : probably only four colours on 
a white ground were employed : and witha very high 
horizon the perspective effect was somewhat similar 
to that of Oriental pictures. (ii) He discusses the 
Descent into Hades, the representation of the Shades, 
and the relation of these pictures to the Homeric 
Nekyia ; concluding that Polygnotos ‘ adhered to the 
idea of the shadow world which each of ‘his con- 
temporaries who knew the Odyssey must have held.’ 
(iii) He makes some suggestions as to the divergent 
views existing in regard to the relative positions of 
certain figures in the composition. 2. Mayer: 
explains the much-debated Splancknoptes motive as 
that of a boy holding up meat on a spit, which is 
found on vases: and identifies it with a marble 
statue of an ephebus found at the Olympieion at 
Athens in 1888: plate and cuts. 3. Strzkowski: 
studies the column of Arcadius at Constantinople, 
reviewing the extant ruins, the description of Gyllius, 
the view of Sandys (1610) and a detailed drawing of 
Cassas (died 1827): also the drawing by Melchoir 
Lorch (1557) noted in Arch. Jahrb. 1892, p. 91: and 
compares the column of Theodosius : cuts. 

Anzeiger. Report of the boundary commission 
from the end of Nov. 1892-1893. Acquisitions of 
the British Museum in 1892. Antiquities of Stift- 
Neuburg at Heidelberg. Notes on Attic terra-cotta 
slabs, by Masner: on the wapacxevf in the east pedi- 
ment at Olympia, by Six: on a vase with Herakles 
sacrificing, by Korte, with rejoinder by Furtwingler. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 1898. 
August-December. Paris, 

1. Couve and Bourguet: publish the inscriptions 
from the polygonal wall at Delphi discovered by 
Haussoullier in 1880 and as yet unedited : they area 
hundred and nine in number, and all deeds of 
enfranchisement, mostly of the normal type: to 
this is appended an index of proper names, 2. 
Michon: publishes (plate 16) a headless statue of 

















a draped woman in the Louvre: this statue was 
acquired in 1829 by the former owner at Halicar- 
nassus: though of good Greek work, it does not 
seem to have belonged to the Mausoleum. 3. Le- 
chat: the archaic Elgin head in the British Museum 
(Cut. 150) is the head of a Sphinx. 4. S. Reinach : 
suggests the restoration, on the authority of Cyriac, 
of a new sculptor’s name, Thrasyxenos of Paros. 5. 
Pottier: continues his series of ‘documents céra- 
miques’ of the Louvre: (ii) vases of Ionian type ; 
Ionism in Attika. 6. Joubin: publishes two decrees 
of proxenia and a deed of enfranchisement found by 
him at Stratos in 1892. 7. Lemnios: two inscrip- 
tions of Cyzicus. 8. Svoronos: along article on the 
numismatics and history of Mykonos. 9. Diehl: 
publishes an inscription in Greek and Latin found in 
1889 by Cousin at Ali-faradin on the borders of 
Pisidia and Kibyratis: it is a rescript of the 
emperors Justin and Justinian, assuring imperial 
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protection to the oratory of St. John, a.p. 527. 
10. Lechat and Radet: thirty-nine inscriptions 
of Mysia (cf. ante xii. p. 187). 11. Legrand : 
sixty inscriptions of Mysia and Bithynia. 12. Dia- 
mantaras: coins of Lycia. 13. Weil publishes the 
text of the Delphic hymn; and 14. S, Reinach 
gives the new fragments with musical notation and a 
long critical study of their bearing on our knowledge 
of Greek music. 

Institute. Homolle’s report on Delphi, and (p. 
616) two Delphian inscriptions giving the accounts 
of the temple administration : Svoronos’ interpreta- 
tion of astronomical types on coins (p. 618), applied 
to coins of Crete (p. 621), especially the famous 
Gortyna type. News and correspondence: Athens, 
Peloponnesus, Islands, &c. ineluding three new 
Orphic inscriptions from Eleutherae (cf. ante, p. 
121). 

C. S. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D. 


As the only English physician of the 
present century who had devoted himself to 
the ancient literature of his profession, Dr. 
Greenhill claims some mention in the pages 
of the Classical Review. Very full and 
appreciative notices have appeared in the 
Athenaeum and the Guardian, as well as in 
the local papers, and in these his many- 
sided activity, disinterested character, and 
sound and zealous churchmanship have been 
set forth in attractive colours. We shall 
here speak of him chiefly as the exponent 
of the Greek and Latin, and, incidentally, 
of the Arabic medical literature. 

William Alexander Greenhill was born 
on Jan. 1, 1814, of a family which had an 
hereditary connexion with the Stationers’ 
Company ; his father having been treasurer 
of the Company, his elder brother, who died 
not long since, secretary and afterwards 
Master. In 1828 he went to Rugby at the 
beginning of Arnold’s headmastership, and 
there he laid the foundation of his sound 
scholarship. He was a favourite pupil of 
the great Doctor, whose niece he ultimately 
married ; and among such schoolfellows as 
Deans Stanley, Vaughan, and Lake, he was 
regarded as not the least promising of the 
brilliant band. 

In 1832 he went to Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he held an exhibition. Here 
he at first gave himself up to desultory 
reading, instead of working for the schools : 
in after life he attributed this to the inferi- 
ority of the college lectures as compared 


with Arnold’s teaching, but owned that he 
had acted priggishly in giving way to this 
feeling. 

After a year or two he thought better of 
it, but it was then too late to read for 
honours, and in the end he took no degree 
in Arts, graduating M.B. in 1839 and M.D. 
in 1841, 

Together with his scientific studies he 
cultivated that literary side of the profession 
which he made so completely his own. 

The Bodleian is rich in Arabic MSS., and 
it is understood that ‘these, as well as 
printed sources, were laid under contri- 
bution. On his marriage he settled in 
Oxford, and began practice as a physician. 
Here he was one of Newman’s parishioners, 
and for some time his churchwarden. His 
first publication, in 1842, was the Greek 
text of the anatomical treatise of Theo- 
philus Protospatharius, epi ris Tod avOpwrou 
KatacKeuns, in a more complete form than 
had yet appeared. In the same year he 
contributed the medical articles to Dr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities. In the last edition of this 
work he was the only one of the original 
writers (except the late Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz to a slight extent) who revised his 
own contributions. Some years later he 
wrote the lives of the ancient physicians for 
the Dictionary of Biography in the same 
series. In 1844 he was chosen by the 
Sydenham Society to edit the Latin works 
of its eponymous hero. Soon afterwards 
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he translated the work of Rhazes On Small- 
pox and Measles for the first time from the 
original Arabic; previous English versions 
having been made from the Greek or Latin. 

About 1852 Dr. Greenhill left Oxford 
and settled at Hastings. Here, in addition 
to his practice, he was the life and soul of 
every philanthropic and sanitary scheme, 
especially of the Hastings Cottage Improve- 
ment Society. He was also conspicuous in 
church and parish work ; and the notices 
which have appeared since his death testify 
to the affection and reverence with which 
he was regarded by his fellow-townsmen. 
His old age was not free from sorrows. 
His elder daughter died of consumption, 
and his elder son was cut off in the midst 
of a promising career as an undergraduate ; 
Mrs. Greenhill did not long survive this 
double loss. His literary work continued. 
Some years ago he brought out an elaborate 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne's Religio 
Medici, and at the time of his death was 
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engaged upon the same authors Hyarw- 
taphia. He also contributed largely to 
Notes and Queries, and to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the last volume of 
which, published since his death, includes 
the life of Dr. J. B. Mozley, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity. The subjects of his 
biographies were mostly Oxford celebrities, 
Besides his distinguished  schoolfellows 
already mentioned, he was the friend of 
almost every eminent Oxonian of his time; 
of Pusey, Newman and Keble; of Deans 
Church, Goulburn, Liddell and Scott; of 
Dr. Mozley; of Dr. Ogle and Sir Henry 
Acland, Regius Professors of Physic; and 
of Mr. Gladstone. He had long suffered 
from aw heart trouble, and on Sept. 19 he 
passed away after two hours’ illness, in his 
8lst year; having kept up his literary 
labours to the last. A son and a daughter 
survive him. 


W. W. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Classical Studies in honour of Henry Drisler. 

New York, Macmillan and Co. 1894. 

This sumptuous volume commemorates in German 
fashion the fiftieth year of Dr. Drisler’s official con- 
nection with Columbia College. It consists of twenty- 
one papers by his pupils on various subjects connected 
with classical philology or archaeology, with the ex- 
ception of three which are concerned with oriental 
literature. (1) On the meaning of nauta and viator 
in Hor. Sat. i. 5, 11-23, by S. G. Ashmore. After an 
examination of various parallel passages and the 
views of commentators the writer concludes that the 
viator is a ‘man on foot, whose destination lay in the 
same direction as that of Horace’s party, and who 
was too poor to pay his fare by boat. He joins the 
nauta who is guiding the mule, and the two men sing 
as they go.’ (2) Anaximander on the prolongation 
of iafancy in man, by N. M. Butler. This note on 
the history of the theory of evolution calls attention 
to the remarkable way in which certain pre-Socratic 
thinkers, especially Anaximander and Xenophanes, 
anticipated some modern discoveries. It is clear, for 
instance, from a fragment of Anax. that he ‘ observed 
and understood the main point in connection with 
the prolongation of the period of infancy in man ; 
namely, that it affords a needed opportunity for the 
adjustment of the complex physical and psychical 
activities to their environment,’—a point which has 
recently been drawn out by Messrs. Spencer, Fiske, 
and Wallace. (3) Of two passages in Euripides’ 
Medea, by M. UL. Earle. In the much-vexed 1. 12 
Dr. Earle would read dpyf for puyi after Musgrave, 
and in the next line change air) to aire. For 
agpixdunv in 503 he would read apjxawev—a change 
which hardly seems required. (4) The preliminary 


military service of the equestrian Cursus Honorwin, 
by J. C. Egbert, junr. 


From a study of the inscrip- 





tions of the empire it appears that the equestrian 
military service during the three centuries of its 
history assumed four different forms. I. Tribunatus 
militum, 11. Tribunatus cohortis vigilum, cohortis 
urbanae, cohortis practoriac, II]. Praefectus cohortis, 
tribunus militum, praefectus alae, IV. Praefectura 
alae. The praefectura (castrorum) legionis became a 
part of the militiae equestres under Septimius 
Severus. At first this military service merely led to 
civil offices, but from the time of Hadrian the military 
career assumes an fmportance of its own. (5) 
References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic litera- 
ture, by R. J. H. Gottheil. (6) Literary frauds 
among the Greeks, by A. Gudeman. This paper draws 
attention to some of the more important and inter- 
esting literary frauds beginning with Onomacritus 
(Hdt. vii. 6). The entire classical period gives no 
clear case, which will not surprise us in such an age 
of originality of thought and expression, and at a 
time when no class of reading public had yet arisen. 
They first appeared in the guise of interpolations, a 
common example of which is the practice of actors 
to tamper with the text of the dramatists. The cen- 
turies following the time of Aristotle were fruitful in 
forgeries. (i) In poetry Heraclides Ponticus is in- 
stanced as introdueing us to the mythical predecessors 
of Homer, viz. Philammon, Linos, and Amphion. 
Some of the odes of Sappho, the didactic sayings of 
Theognis, and the erotic songs of Anacreon were so 
much diluted with the effusions of unknown bards 
that it is often most difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to separate the genuine from the spurious. (ii) 
In philosophical literature we find a long list of 
forgeries, which owe their existence principally to 
two causes, one being a pecuniary inducement and 
the other a desire to increase for purposes of pro- 
paganda the material of certain sects, particularly 
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the Neo-Platonic and the Neo-Pythagorean. Ex- 
amples are found in the spurious writings of Plato, 
most of the esoteric works attributed to Aristotle, but 
most of all in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. (iii) 
Literary frauds however reached their culmination in 
the department of epistolary composition. ‘There is 
scarcely an illustrious personality in Greek literature 
or history from Themistocles down to Alexander, who 
was not credited with a more or less extensive corre- 
spondence.’ But not all apocryphal writings were the 
result of fraud. Thus the class of poems known as 
the Epic Cycle was generally attributed to Homer 
down to the time of Zenodotus, so the Corpus Hip- 
pocrateum was increased by spurious medical treatises, 
(7) Henotheism in the Rig-Veda, by E. W. Hopkins. 
(8) On Plato and the Attic Comedy, by G. B. Hussey. 
There is probably no direct connection between the 
Ecclesiazusae and Plato’s Republic. ‘ Both are an out- 
come of the same state of restless thinking and love 
for reconstruction that was then prevalent among the 
Athenians.” However, in the few fragments we 
possess of the works of Theopompus, who belongs 
partly to the Old and partly to the New Comedy, we 
seem to discover the first instances of a direct parody 
of the Republic. We see this in the Srpariérides and 
the KamnAldes. (9) Herodotus vii. 61, or ancient 
Persian armour, by A. V. W. Jackson. The purpose 
of this paper is to ‘summarize the main results 
already arrived at with reference to the description 
which Herodotus gives of the Persian armour, and 
then to test the passage in the light of standards 
drawn from Iranian literature, the Avesta, Old 
Persian inscriptions, Pahlavi books, and later Persian 
writings, as well as from some non-Iranian sources, 
and also from the monuments and rock-sculptures of 
Iran itself.’ It is illustrated from bas-reliefs and 
especially by a plate of the Dieulafoy frieze of archers 
from Susa. (10) Archaism in Aulus Gellius, by C. 
Knapp. Gellius’ fondness for the old writers and his 
habitual study of their works is well-attested. Among 
poets Plautus and Ennius, among orators Cato Censor 
stand highest in his estimation. In all this Gellius 
is in accord with the literary tendencies of his time. 
Fronto and Apuleius show the same fondness for all 
that is archaic in vocabulary and style. The whole 
is illustrated by a list of archaisms from Gellius. 
(11) On certain parallelisms between the ancient and 
the modern drama, by B. Matthews. A slight paper. 
The writer thinks that Euripides in composing the 
Medea was ‘fitting’ some Athenian actor, that the 
Oedipus Rex is scarcely more skilfully contrived than 
Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ and that the ‘topical song’ of the 
modern burlesque resembles the parabasis of the Old 
Comedy. (12) Ovtd’s use of colour and of colour-terms, 
by N. G. McCrea. In order to determine Ovid’s 
colour preferences, all instances of his use of each 
colour-term are given. ‘Ovid decidedly prefers the 
most luminous colours, markedly exceeding the 
spectrum proportion in yellow, and, to a less extent, 
in green.’ (13) A bronze of Polyclitan affinities in 
the Metropolitan Museum, by A. C. Merriam. This 
paper, illustrated by a plate, describes a bronze 
statuette found in Cyprus by General di Cesnola. 
The writer thinks it may be a copy from the statue of 
Cyniscus by Polyclitus, and would assign it to the 
middle of the fifth century and to the Peloponnesian 
school. (14) Geryon in Cyprus, by A. C. Merriam. 
A description of the three shields on the largest 
statue of Geryon from Cyprus, from which the con- 
clusion is drawn that it is a work of the second half 
of the sixth century. (15) Hercules, Hydra, and 
Crab, by A. C. Merriam. This is concerned with the 
instances where the crab appears as an antagonist of 
the hero whether with or without the hydra. An 
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illustration is given from a mutilated group found by 
General di Cesnola. (16) Onomatopoetic words in 
Latin, by H. T. Peck. The Latin language was rich 
in the most primitive kind of onomatopoeias, those 
which are formed directly in imitation of some 
natural sound, and there is ample proof that the 
Romans recognized and enjoyed these words. A list 
of rare onomatopoetic words follows. (17) Noles on 
the Vedie deity Pisan, by E. D. Perry. (18) The 
so-called Medusa Ludovisi, by J. Sachs. This paper 
is an able argument to show that this relief represents 
not Medusa but Penthesilea dying, but at a later stage 
than appears in the archaic Amazon torso of Vienna. 
There is nothing to show whether the so-called 
Medusa is part of an independent figure or a fragment 
ofa group. The paper is adorned with two beautiful 
plates, of the so-called Medusa and of the Vienna 
torso. (19) Aristotle and the Arabs, by W. M. Sloane. 
A historical account of the Arabian appreciation of 
Aristotle, more particularly of Avicenna. It is 
maintained that the Arabian philosophy was much 
more than the mere ‘ insensate strong box’ in which 
the Peripatetic system was locked up for a few cen- 
turies. (20) Iphigenia in Greek and French Tragedy, 
by B. D. Woodward. A comparison between 
Euripides and Racine. (21) Gargettus, an Attic Deme, 
by C. H. Young. An elaborate account of the history 
of this deme, with a list of all the people known to 
have belonged to it in literature or by inscriptions. 
The only important name in literature is that of 
Epicurus. 


Transactions of the American Philological 

Association, 1893. Vol. xxiv. 

(1) The scientific emendation of classical texts, by 
FE. A. Sonnenschein. The canons here laid down are 
exemplified by Plautus, whose text presents two pro- 
blems—the problem of MSS. and that of metre and 
prosody. The first step is to examine into the rela- 
tions of the extant MSS. to one another and to 
arrange them in families, the next to infer the 
probable reading of the archetype or archetypes, and 
the last (if necessary) to bring all the resources of 
palacography, logic and observation of the langaage 
of the author to bear upon the problem of emending 
the text. Prof. Sonnenschein also says that the critic 
‘may be called upon to put into a lacuna of the text 
something which the author himself might have 
written ’—surely a most dangerous doctrine. (2) On 
the canons of etymological investigation, by M. Bréal. 
Prof. Bréal reminds the reader of a few rules which 
are too often forgotten by the lexicographer: (i) he 
must conform to the lessons taught by phonetics, (ii) 
be should always be careful to distinguish the suffixes. 
A dictionary of words arranged according to their 
suffixes is a great desideratum, (iii) he must examine 
the concordance of meanings as minutely as the con- 
cordance of forms. A protest is rightly made against 
the habit which linguists have of accumulating in the 
prototypes they invent all the phonetic elements 
presented by their descendants. Thus the Ursprache 
after being praised for its harmony ‘has suddenly 
come to be the least sonorous and most rugged of 
tongues.’ (3) Hin Ablaut problem der Ursprache, by 
W. Streitberg. (4) Dunkles und helles lim Latein- 
ischen, by H. Osthoff. I have purposely refrained 
from summarizing these papers as they are printed in 
the original German. To give papers in a foreign 
language in a periodical meant for English-speaking 
readers is a fraud upon them, for it cannot be pre- 
sumed that all understand German. If the papers 
are worth printing they are also worth translation. 
(5) The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides, 
by P. Shorey. Thucydides’ philosophy of life is 
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considered under two aspects : (i) ethical positivism, 
(ii) intellectualism. Under the first head it is shown 
that he regarded the nature and conduct of man as 
‘ strictly determined by his physical and social en- 
vironment and by a few elementary appetites and 
desires,’ that while the naive man is duped by the 
moral drapery thrown round this primitive core the 
wise man discovers the naked human nature beneath. 
On the intellectual side Thucydides is constantly 
preoccupied with the part in life played by the con- 
scious calculating reason, All this is excellently 
illustrated from the History. Prof. Shorey is not a 
thorough-going admirer of the style of Thucydides, 
He remarks, ‘ often what we take for a new substan- 
tive thought is merely an ingenious variation on a 
commonplace theme. Often periphrases that are 
apparentiy wrapped around a kernel of profound sug- 
gestion sre found empty when unfolded.’ This he 
attributes to the study of the formal rhetoric of the 
day. (6) English words which have gained or lost an 
initial consonant by attraction, by C. P. G. Scott. 
This is a second paper, the previous one was published 
in the Transactions for 1892. Unfortunately the 
writer is a prey to the silly affectation of writing 
‘publisht, hav, ar, speld, gon, wer,’ etc. etc., which 
makes an interesting subject matter too tiresome to 
read. Luckily it is not connected with classical 





philology, so I am not compelled to read it. If we 
are to reform our spelling we shall not stop here, 
(7) ‘ Extended’ and ‘ remote’ Deliberatives in Greek, 
by W. G. Hale. This admirable paper is the gem of 
the collection. Prof. Hale here gathers up all that 
has been written on this subject in the grammars and 
lately in the Classical Review and expounds his own 
views. With regard to (1) the extended deliberative, 
z.e. cases like éuol yap obkér’ orw eis 8 Tt BA€rw, he 
concludes that the subordinate clause is a true de- 
liberative and not derived from a clause of purpose, 
One reason against the latter view is that in all the 
Homeric clauses of purpose expressed by the subj., 
with one exception, the mood is accompanied by &y or 
xe. With regard to (2) the so-called remote delibera- 
tive, as seen ¢.g. in ob oP brws A€katme Ta Wevdq 
«add, he concludes that the most probable solution is 
that these are cases of ordinary potentials and equiva- 
lent in sense to optatives with &y. These seven 
papers are here published in full. A good many 
others were also read and discussed at the annual 
‘Proceedings’ and abstracts of them are given in the 
appendix, Altogether the present publication in no 
way falls below the high standard attained by the 
previous numbers, 
R. C. 8. 
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